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An Overview of Guidance 


T is interesting to contemplate the 

outlook for adequate occupational 
adjustment from a national point of 
view. Such contemplation leads to a 
conclusion that this matter is of far 
greater importance than the casual ob- 
server realizes and that those who have 
given major attention to such problems 
in the last quarter century were build- 
ing far better than they knew. 

Let us look first at the national gov- 
ernment. In the Office of Education 
we find continuous and increasing at- 
tention given to the problems of occu- 
pational adjustment. The excellent 
“Guidance Leaflets” have been dis- 
tributed throughout the country in 
tens of thousands. Dr. Maris M. 
Proffit from the beginning of his serv- 
ice with the Office has given careful 
and wise attention to the vocational 
guidance aspects of his responsibility. 
Lately he has undertaken the prepara- 
tion of a Guidance Index which will 
be complementary to the Occupational 
Index now published by the National 
Occupational Conference. 

It is of great significance, too, that 
the assistant commissioner in charge of 
vocational education, Dr. J. C. Wright, 
is emphasizing increasingly the im- 
portance of wise vocational guidance 
in the total program of occupational 
education. It is not too much to hope 
that ere long there will be on the staff 
of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion one or more individuals whose 
sole responsibility will be in the guid- 
ance field. Such leadership would be 
of inestimable value and aid. 
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The United States Employment Serv- 
ice is becoming more and more an in- 
dispensable part of the occupational 
adjustment program. Through its Re- 
search Division it is carrying on in- 
vestigations of profound importance to 
counselors and guidance directors every- 
where. It is publishing the most ex- 
tensive, authentic, and up-to-the-min- 
ute job descriptions now available. For 
the first time we are commencing to 
visualize .a job classification which 
shall be truly national and at the same 
time applicable in any given commu- 
nity. Add to this a most promising at- 
tack on the problem of placement, both 
juvenile and adult, and it is apparent 
that any town or city, in which there is 
a state or federal employment agency, 
has a point of departure for beginning 
or improving its programs of voca- 
tional guidance and placement. 

A distinct phase of the National 
Youth Administration program has to 
do with guidance. An eminent authority 
in the field, Dr. Mary K. Hayes, is in 
charge of their national vocational 
guidance program. Whether or not 
the National Youth Administration be- 
comes either in part or in whole a per- 
manent feature of our national attack 
on the youth problem, it is clear that 
what has already been done has served 
not only to meet the individual diffi- 
culties of youth, but in addition has 
sharpened the focus of community in- 
terest and attention upon the need for 
adequate attention to the total prob- 
lem of adjustment to occupational life. 

Similarly, in the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps, a most important phase of 
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the program has been in terms of se- 
lection and preparation for vocational 
life after leaving the camps. Here, 
too, the results are in terms of in- 
creased interest in the total. problem, 
and as long as the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps lasts we may expect occu- 
pational adjustment to be in the fore- 
front of their interest. 

The picture would not be complete 
if mention were not made of the very 
definite interest shown by the Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Roosevelt. The Civilian 
Conservation Corps is the President’s 
very own—he conceived it and initiated 
it and as far as public utterance gives 
a clue he is profoundly interested in 
the occupational adjustment phases of 
the camps. 

The First Lady is vitally concerned 
that the National Youth Administra- 
tion shall do its part in solving the 
occupational problems of youth, par- 
ticularly girls. She speaks and writes 
frequently of vocational guidance. 


© much for the national govern- 

ment. Let us turn our attention to 
private initiative on a national scale. 
One of the most potentially significant 
agencies to face the problem of youth 
is the American Youth Commission, 
set up in 1935 under a grant of the 
General Education Board and directed 
by Dr. Homer P. Rainey, former presi- 
dent of Bucknell College. After care- 
ful research and much conferring, the 
American Youth Commission — has 
reached the conclusion that the single 
most pressing problem facing youth 
today and likely to continue from now 
on is that of occupational adjustment. 
At this writing it is attempting to make 
an exhaustive study of the total prob- 
lem, including personal investigations 
of the programs carried on by Euro- 
pean systems. What emerges as a re- 
sult of the activities of the American 
Youth Commission will repay most 
assiduous consideration on the part of 
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every person interested in or respon- 
sible for any phase of occupational 
education. 

Before the General Education Board 
created the American Youth Commis- 
sion, the Carnegie Corporation had be- 
come so interested in the occupational 
plight of youth that it brought into be- 
ing the National Occupational Confer- 
ence. The injunction laid upon the 
first director and his staff was simple 
in statement, but profoundly complex 
in its implications. That statement in 
effect was “Youth in America seems 
without compass or captain or port-of- 
call, occupationally. Do something con- 
structive about it.”” The National Oc- 
cupational Conference has tried to do 
just that. 

It publishes Occupations, the Voca- 
tional Guidance Magazine in conjunc- 
tion with the National Vocational 
Guidance Association. It is continu- 
ously adding to the occupational infor- 
mation field through its abstracts of 
available occupational literature. It pub- 
lishes the Occupational Index, a 
monthly annotated bibliography which 
attempts to cover all significant ma- 
terial concerning occupations which ap- 
pears in the United States. It covered 
the years from 1920 to the first num- 
ber of the Occupational Index, January, 
1936, by underwriting the preparation 
of Books About Jobs, by Willard E. 
Parker, and codperating with the 
American Library Association in pub- 
lishing it. It has made possible the 
preparation of three volumes, all of 
which constitute highly significant con- 
tributions." 

With the aid and advice of a Tech- 
nical Committee, of which Prof. Don- 


1 Hoppock, Robert, Job Satisfaction, 1935. 
203 pp. Harper and Brothers, New York. 
$3.50. 

Bingham, Walter V. Aptitudes and Apti- 
tude Testing, 1937. 390 pp. Harper and Broth- 
ers, New York. $3 

Keller, Franklin J., and Viteles, Morris S. 
Vocational Guidance Throughout the World: 
A Comparative Survey, 1937. 575 pp. W. W. 
Norton and Company, New York. $4. 

















EDITORIAL COMMENTS AND NOTES 


ald G. Paterson of the University of 
Minnesota is chairman, the National 
Occupational Conference is constantly 
seeking to encourage basic research in 
occupational adjustment. Through its 
field service it is answering inquiries 
at the rate of approximately four hun- 
dred a month dealing with simple and 
complicated questions from persons 
and institutions from every state in 
the Union. And upon occasions mem- 
bers of its staff are called upon to 
serve with commissions of government 
and states as well as community com- 
mittees. 

To these bodies must be added the 
professional organizations such as the 
following: The American Vocational 
Association which is increasingly in- 
teresting its membership in the prob- 
lems of guidance and placement as 
well as improving its knowledge and 
technique of vocational training per se ; 
the National Education Association, 
both in its general program and par- 
ticularly in its Department of Second- 
ary School Principals, which recently 
brought out a most significant report 
dealing with vocational education as a 
function of secondary schools ; and the 
National Vocational Guidance Associ- 
ation whose influence has over the years 
been a guiding force second to none. 


Att this is most interesting and gra- 
tifymg and augurs well for the 
years ahead. A word of caution, how- 
ever, will not be amiss. No national 
program, no matter how excellent can 
truly solve the problem of occupational 
adjustment. Basically the problem de- 
mands a trained sympathetic counselor 
sitting down with a boy or girl, man 
or woman and helping him or her to 
make a personal decision. Washington 
and the National Occupational Con- 
ference and the American Vocational 
Association can aid immensely, but let 
no administrator or teacher or coun- 
selor think himself absolved of re- 
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sponsibility thereby. Rather let him 
vision his power enhanced, his knowl- 
edge increased, and his philosophy en- 
riched to the end that youth and adults 
alike may face the complexities of oc- 
cupational adjustment with greater 
confidence. 
Epwin A. Leg, 
Director, National Occupational 
Conference. 





Our Guidance Series 


UIDANCE has been the topic 

of symposia and general articles 
planned by the editors of the JourNAL 
for appearance in the March, April, 
and May issues of the magazine. 

Feeling that many schools will wish 
to purchase several sets of the three 
issues, we are offering a special price 
for the series if purchased in small 
quantities. Ten or more copies of any 
issue sell at 35 cents each, the single 
copy price being 50 cents. For this 
guidance series, however, the ten copies 
do not necessarily have to be confined 
to a single issue. They may be divided 
between two or even three of the is- 
sues. Thus it is possible to purchase 
only three or four copies of all three 
issues and still take advantage of the 
35 cent price. 

Many schools have been finding it 
helpful to use the JouRNAL in quanti- 
ties as a means of directing the dis- 
cussions of faculty meetings. Guid- 
ance, because of its importance to all 
connected with education, makes an ex- 
cellent topic for such conferences. 

Because a considerable demand is 
anticipated for copies of the May is- 
sue, which is to contain the report on 
guidance practices in California sec- 
ondary schools as sponsored by the 
Association of California Secondary 
School Principals, it will be well for 
all desiring additional copies of this 
magazine to place their orders prior to 
the first of May. 
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For Next Month 


ARIETY will feature the May 
number of the JouRNAL. A series 
of articles covering many of the vari- 
ous subject fields of the secondary 
school will share interest with a con- 
tinuation of the treatment of guidance 
which began in the March number and 
was continued in the April issue. 
Articles on subjects of the curricu- 
lum will include the following : “Mathe- 
matics in Present-Day High Schools,” 
by L. J. Adams; “Does Debate Have 
a Place in Our Schools?” by Marion E. 
Reed; “Reorganization Problems of 
Secondary Science,” by Harry Gilbert ; 
“An Integrating Procedure for Indus- 
trial Arts,” by Byron M. Taylor; “Re- 
lation of Schools to the Public Li- 
brary,” by John D. Henderson. The 
article by Dr. Jos. S. Butterweck, post- 
poned from an earlier issue, entitled 
“Curriculum Revision in the Second- 
ary Field,” will have a definite bearing 
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on this whole topic. You will. want to 
keep a copy of this article on file. 

The discussion of guidance started 
last month will be continued with a re- 
port from the Association of California 
Secondary School Principals and with 
one from the Western Association of 
Schools and Colleges. The .first of 
these two reports was scheduled for 
the present: issue but had to be held 
over so that a complete summary of all 
data could be included. It contains a 
report on guidance activities in over 
400 California secondary schools. Miss 
Helen C. Babson, of the Eagle Rock 
High School, Los Angeles, makes a 
progress report on what her school is 
doing in the field of guidance. 

As its part in the celebration of the 
Horace Mann Anniversary, the Jour- 
NAL is proud to present an editorial on 
the work of the great American edu- 
cator. 








More Scripts Added to Radio Exchange 


A series of radio scripts on the functions of municipal government is being 
prepared by the script department of the Educational Radio Project of the 
Office of Education. This will bring the number of scripts in the Educational 
Radio Exchange to more than sixty. All these, listed in one catalogue, are 
available to the more than 5,000 educational and broadcasting organizations 
throughout the United States and Canada. 

The new series will be written about some community, as yet to be announced, 
near New York City and will be produced over a local radio station. This 
series will be written wholly on an experimental basis and will be used as the 
model for a later series of programs to be offered to local broadcasting units all 
over the country by the Radio Script Exchange in codperation with the Public 
Administration Clearing House of Chicago. The series offered to the general 
public will be prepared in skeleton form, in such a manner that local high schools 
or other community broadcasting units can write in essential information and 
make other adaptations concerning their own government. 

The Exchange started last summer when a series of six scripts, called 
“Interviews With the Past,” was offered to local radio stations, schools, CCC 
camps, colleges, civic organizations, and other broadcasting units interested in 
educational broadcasting. The success of the Exchange was instantaneous, 
more than 400 groups asking for the series. 











The Child’s Journey Through. 


Our Schools 


N a democratic society, education 

aims to improve the mental, physi- 
cal, and social well-being of its people, 
and this process we call by many 
different labels, viz: conscious growth, 
development of the wholesome per- 
sonality, progressive education, social 
culture development, and others. 

For the sake of argument, let us 
define education as a process of con- 
scious development of the wholesome 


4 By W. J. KLOPP 


the junior high school and .make care- 
ful observations of the nature and 
character of the forces and influences 
which condition his behavior. 

In the first place, he brings an in- 
complete picture of himself into this 
new situation. No one knows much 
about the child except that he was or 
was not a normal child in conduct and 
in ability to follow directions. He did 
or did not participate actively and en- 


personality, and we shall have a thesis 
for the study of the child who is to be 
the recipient of all the forces and in- 
fluences that shall be brought into play 
in this journey through schools. 


thusiastically in the activity program 
of the school from whence he came. 
He was or was not a problem child. 
His health record is available. Little 
is known of his heritage, his interests, 
his growth at this stage of life—and 
yet in his new situation he expects to 
continue to grow. No one knows defi- 


) OW, let us take this child and fol- 
low him through the three years of 





4 This symposium on guidance was planned and conducted by Dr. W. J. Klopp, 
supervisor of secondary education in Long Beach. Says he of his purpose: “I have 
endeavored to describe the conflicts which the child meets in making his adjust- 
ments in the junior and senior high schools and the junior college, endeavoring to 
point out our guidance problems evolving from practice. I have deviated from 
theory and abstract philosophy because I wanted to paint the picture as I see it in 
observing the experiences of the child as he journeys through these three seg- 
ments. In this article I have asked a few definite questions to be answered by 
principals of schools on the secondary level.” 

Five principals have replied to Doctor Klopp’s questions, each pointing out what 
his school is doing to help the child along his journey and each suggesting his 
own opinion of what should be done by the schools if the child’s progress is to 
satisfy Doctor Klopp’s expectations. 

The principals replying are the following: Elon Hildreth, Wilson Junior High 
School, Glendale; Dr. Alice Ball Struthers, Thomas Starr King Junior High School, 
Los Angeles; Dr. L. P. Farris, Oakland High School, Oakland; Harry J. Moore, Wood- 
row Wilson Senior High School, Long Beach; and Roscoe Ingalls, Los Angeles 
Junior College, Los Angeles. 

Although they are not a part of the symposium, two other articles in this issue 
will prove of interest to anyone interested in guidance—the article on articulation 
by Miss Marian L. Wilson and the out-of-state contribution by L. C. Wright. 
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nitely how much conscious growth 
took place while he participated in the 
wide variety of activities in the ele- 
mentary segment. In fact, we cannot 
tell with assurance whether he came 
through the gamut of experiences as 
an improved actor with little con- 
sciousness or meaning of the acts in- 
volved, or with a series of concomitant 
experiences full of meaning and rich 
in scope. 

Whatever happened to the child in 
most instances remains a mystery, and 
the junior high school must take him as 
and where he is and endeavor to make 
his three-year journey worth-while. 
Since the entering group is large and 
there is but one counselor to start it 
along the way, the process of program- 
making must be somewhat stereotyped 
and empirical. 

This trial and error plan does not 
prove fatal to many, where mortality 
is determined by relatively objective 
measures. But it is definitely a death 
blow to the minority who fail to meas- 
ure up to the requirements and stand- 
ards of the teacher and school, because 
these measures are recorded and trans- 
mitted to the next level of growth, and 
so on until the child reaches the age at 
which the State can no longer impose 
penalties and indignities upon him. 
Then if he still has a residue of 
“wholesome personality” left, he may 
possibly choose a suitable plan of life 
and pursue it to a successful end. 


The majority group that passed the 
requirements on each stage or level 
moves along, in spite of the forces and 
influences playing upon it, until it 
reaches a point of conscious awaken- 
ing to realities of life and living when 
it takes decisive steps to readjust itself 
to situations that require new and 
better tools for intelligent functioning. 

The journey is now ended, and the 
child’s scene changes to a senior high 
schoo] environment, to which he must 
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4 Doctor Klopp. who planned and 
conducted this symposium on guid- 
ance, is supervisor of secondary 
education in Long Beach. He also 
lectures in the summer session at the 
University of Southern California 
and has charge of their Teacher 
Training School. 

Perhaps we should join with most 
of the contributors to the symposium 
and assure the reader that Doctor 
Elopp is not always as pessimistic 
in regard to the functions of the 
school as his present article would 
make one believe. His chief purpose 
here is to direct attention to the 
problems of guidance and to furnish 
a basis for the principals who an- 
swer his discussion to explain what 
their schools are doing in the guid- 
ance of the children who attend their 
schools. 





bring all the unsolved problems evolv- 
ing from his conscious awakening in 
his junior high school journey. To 
these perplexities he must add those 
newer problems which arise when 
the child arrives at the threshold of 
maturity. 

Now just how complete a personality 
picture can he present to the new situa- 
tion? What more do the school au- 
thorities know about the child when he 
enters the new environment of the high 
school than they knew when he left 
the elementary school, outside of his 
age and state of physical being? 

He has accumulated some grades 
and golden letters and possibly a clean 
conduct slate. Has he grown con- 


sciously and in the right direction? 
Who knows? A few, very few, of the 
junior high school students participated 
in school organizations; some excelled 
in the fine arts ; some excelled in public 
speaking ; a few more made records in 
typing, clothing, and shops; and possi- 
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bly a few others were catalogued as 
potential athletes. All these were 
labeled and their entrance into the new 
environment loudly acclaimed. But 
what about the “wall-flowers”? Chil- 
dren cannot be considered equal, we 
all agree, but all children can be con- 
sidered, and in this sacred duty we fail 
shamefully. 


Now, Mr. Junior High School Prin-. 


cipal, in the light of the evidence before 
you, will you discuss briefly each of 
the following statements : 

1. What evidence have you of the con- 
scious development of the personality of the 


children in your school which you can trans- 
mit to the senior high school ? 


2. What provision is made in your school 
to secure a more complete picture of each 
child so as to make his development richer 
and more wholesome? 


3. What provision is made for the develop- 
ment of an attitude toward and desire for 
seeking counsel on personal problems which 
children face on their journey through the 
junior high school ? 

4. Do you sense the need for better articu- 
lation, in the transition process from seg- 
ment to segment, to make guidance more 
effective ? 


OW we find the child in his new 

atmosphere, bewildered and con- 
fused by the maize of curriculum offer- 
ings printed on large sheets, and lost 
in the complex machinery of depart- 
ments and advisers, deans, and coun- 
selors, who, through instruction sheets 
fourteen inches long, guide him from 
one long waiting line to another until 
he is completely exhausted. When he 
can endure this no longer, he may find 
solace on the bleachers, with a com- 
panion or two, where he makes his 
final decisions as to subject fields for 
the initial experiences, conditioned fur- 
ther, however, by the personality of 
the teacher listed with each subject 
field. 


If the subject field choices are made 
so as to meet the requirements of ma- 


jors and sequences and the approval of 
the registrar’s office, the child may go 
on his journey undisturbed and un- 
noticed so long as his daily perform- 
ance keeps him above the deadline. If 
he falls below, he automatically is 
called into one office or another, de- 
pending upon the nature of the diffi- 


culty or offense. 


Anyone who knows children at this 
age level realizes the many conflicts 
and mysteries which beset the traveler 
on this journey through the senior high 
school. All these new experiences re- 
quire interpretation for the child be- 
cause he still is uncertain as to where 
he is going and knows even less why 
he is on the way or what he is going to 
do when he gets there. 

There is one innovation which the 
senior high school has introduced, and 
it has become quite a sacred instrument 
in the files of the secondary school. 
This innovation is a photographic pro- 
file of the child, sometimes called a 
blueprint. It is a graphic representation 
of the Gestalt system of psychology 
minus the insight. It shows everything 
about the child except what he is and 
what he is to be. 


Another interesting innovation has 
been introduced into this new environ- 
ment, that of exploiting the talented so 
as to provide newspaper headlines for 
the local papers, at the expense of 
conscious growth of the child’s whole 
personality. Here again the large ma- 
jority pass along the way, only to be 
interrupted in their journey by an indi- 
vidual whose duty it is to see that each 
child has accumulated enough credits 
for graduation. 

The tragedy of it all is that only a 
few of the real personal problems 
which the child brought from the 
junior high school have been faced or 
solved and many more have been 
added, leaving the child at graduation 
even more bewildered and confused 
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than when he started. Life’s mysteries 
have yet to be solved. 

1. If I have not painted the picture too 
darkly, Mr. High School Principal, what are 
you doing to make this journey through the 
three years of senior high more pleasant and 
profitable for the child? 


2. How do you hope to avert the terrible 
shock that awaits the youth as he attempts to 
take his place in the world of affairs or to 
enter a higher institution after having lived 
in an almost ideal social environment, such 
as you have created in your school? 


3. What provision have you made to guide 
him into the wise use of freedom which your 
school offers? 


4. Have you any evidence of conscious 
growth of the boys and girls in your school 
which you can pass on with them to the next 
realm of their experience? 


i California, where practically 95 
per cent of the children of high 
school age attend high school one year 
or more, ‘a large percentage of the 
graduates attend a local junior college 
one or more years. Since our records 
show that about 30 per cent of the 
junior college graduates go on to insti- 
tutions of higher learning, the same 
records show that about 70 per cent 
move in other directions, which sug- 
gests that the junior college must set 
up at least two distinct types of guid- 
ance. One type leads to preparation 
for a particular college or university 
which is quite definitely prescribed by 
the respective institutions. The second 
type must of necessity deal with a pro- 
gram for continued conscious growth 
closely related to and articulated with 
the nature and character of the growth 
attained in the high school and repre- 
senting the completion of formal 
education. 


Here the sacred “blue print” is care- 
fully transmitted from the high school 
to the college, where it receives serious 
scrutiny and is retranslated into a more 
picturesque graphic profile. It now be- 
comes not only a record of “eternal 
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varieties,” but also a horoscope by 
which the destiny of the child is per- 
fectly prophesied and its realization 
prescribed. 


After a few weeks of orientation in 
this new college environment, he is 
brought face to face with the astound- 
ing fact that he is labeled a diploma 
student with all that the label connotes. 
Not much is expected of him and much 
less consideration is given him, and yet 
he represents the majority group that 
seeks to have two more years of en- 
riched experiences the better to equip 
themselves for life. 


We now have two groups of stu- 
dents, the diploma and the college en- 
trance. Both groups are endowed with 
personality; both seek intellectual, so- 
cial, cultural, spiritual, and emotional 
experiences for further growth; and 
both groups are expected to make a 
contribution to society. But the ave- 
nues leading to sources for sympa- 
thetic and helpful discussion of these 
personal problems have become less in 
number and in many instances have 


been closed entirely to the noncollege 
group. 

1. Mr. Junior College Principal, what are 
you doing to dispel this feeling of aloneness ; 
this impersonal attitude toward these stu- 
dents on the part of your staff; this com- 
placency towards the vital needs of the child, 
unhappy, struggling to find himself; wres- 
tling with social and economic problems, and 
questioning the sincerity of his leaders and 
their motives. 


2. What provision do you make to note 
the growth of each child during the interval 
of each semester so as to secure continuity 
and avoid plateaus? 


3. What plan have you initiated to follow 
up the careers of your graduates to discover 
ways and means of improving your guidance 
program for those now in school? 

4. Since you know that a large number of 
your students who are pursuing a non-college 
entrance course are mentally able to do col- 
lege work, what provision are you making to 
meet their intellectual, social, and emotional 
needs ? 








The Junior High School Tells 


Its Story 


N his article entitled “The Child’s 

Journey Through Our Schools,” 
Doctor Klopp has brought a serious 
indictment against the practices in sec- 
ondary education. Quite different from 
the usual optimistic impression that he 
gives, Doctor Klopp seems suddenly to 
have become a skeptic and to advise 
throwing out of the educational win- 
dow the many procedures which have 
characterized secondary education in 
the last decade. More than that, it 
would appear that the many efforts 
which have been brought to bear to 
enlighten educators in general concern- 
ing the nature and characteristics of 
those to be educated have been over- 
looked. 

Those who are asked to criticize the 
article are given a single definition of 
education as the premise or thesis for 
discussion. It would appear difficult to 
imagine any large group of workers in 
the field of education agreeing upon a 
single definition of the process of edu- 
cation. Those of the school of educa- 
tional philosophy led by Doctor Dewey, 
who have a strong leaning toward edu- 
cation as a means of social improve- 
ment, would render one description for 
the nature and responsibility of educa- 
tion; others in the field of technical 
education would disregard much of the 
“claptrap,” as they might term it, ad- 
vised so often by the proponents of the 
progressive school. The limitation of 
the discussion of education to the 
“conscious development of the whole- 
some personality” is very likely to 
narrow down the thinking of people 
who would regard education as a highly 
complex and varied approach to a 


q By ELON HILDRETH 





q Our schools develop the large ma- 
jority of children “not in spite of the 
forces and influences playing upon 
them,” but rather because of the 
favorable environment which has 
been furnished. If this be not the 
case, the institution which has called 
itself a junior high school should pull 
down its title and hoist the single 
word, ‘Failure’.” So writes the author 
of this answer to Doctor Klopp. 

Mr. Hildreth is principal of the 
Woodrow Wilson Junior High School 
of Glendale. He has held his position 
since the school was formed five 
years ago as a result of consolidation 
of a union high school district with 
the city of Glendale. Mr. Hildreth has 
been connected with the Glendale 
school system since he started teach- 
ing in 1925. 





never-ending problem of human ad- 
justment to a constantly changing 
society. 


ie seems hardly possible to believe 
that in this day a normal child could 
come to the junior high school without 
bringing with him a thorough-going 
evaluation in the fields listed by Doctor 
Klopp in his description of the child 
coming from the elementary school. 
Before the author of this criticism 
there lie the typical personnel records 
of some of the students who came to 
the Woodrow Wilson Junior High 
School from the Glendale elementary 
schools. On these records is a fairly 
complete description of the child’s heri- 
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tage. His reading, as it was measured 
in the low second grade by the Gates 
Primary Reading Test, is given. His 
intelligence quotient, which was meas- 
ured during the high fifth grade, is 
listed, as are the scores of the Modern 
School Achievement Test, given at the 
same period. In that gamut of data 
one can compare the academic develop- 
ment of the individual from the pri- 
mary grades through the later inter- 
mediate grades. Beyond the usual aca- 
demic marks which are recorded by 
elementary school teachers are given 
such data as the nationality, occupa- 
tion, living conditions, marital status 
of the parents. A record of health 
conditions throughout the grades is in- 
cluded. Behavior and personality traits, 
whether typical or atypical, are evalu- 
ated. Special social and educational in- 
terests are included. If the child has 
been a problem for school adjustment, 
other tests relating to his intelligence, 
personality deficiencies, and mechanical 
aptitudes have been administered. 

With all these criteria at hand, one 
of the two counselors assigned to this 
work will have much upon which to 
determine whether or not there has 
been little or much conscious growth 
on the part of the individual. While it 
may be true that it is unlikely that 
children up to this point have been 
caused to spend a great deal of time in 
the evaluation and criticism of their 
own rates of progress, still it must be 
certain from the measuring sticks that 
are offered that progress must have 
been made and that it must have been 
conscious, as personal progress comes 
only when conscious effort has been 
expended. 

True it is that a school, if it were to 
measure up to all of the requirements 
which every individual might place 
upon it, would have to be as different 
in every single approach as there are 
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different individuals within the school 
itself; yet, because of the limitations 
placed upon all types of educative in- 
fluences, such a fine discrimination 
cannot be accomplished, and while the 
ideal can never be quite obtained there 
is, notwithstanding, little excuse for 
schools not realizing a high degree of 
individualization in the approach to the 
education of particular students. 


T is the belief of the writer of this 

article that few schools are attempt- 
ing to pour human beings into a given 
number of molds. His pious hope, on 
the other hand, is that educators on the 
junior high school level are attempting, 
through a careful study of the timber 
at hand, to develop that material in as 
many directions as the material gives 
promise for development. Through the 
process of supplying stimuli along the 
road, each individual is urged to de- 
velop himself according to his own 
needs on the one hand and the needs of 
the group on the other. Each one is 
challenged to develop himself as a 
social, as well as a selfish, individual. 
The processes of social life, mathe- 
matics, and language usage, which are 
fundamental in preparation for later- 
life experiences, are continued and 
brought to a fair degree of efficiency. 
The cultural phases of life offered in 
the fields of art, music, ethics, home 
appreciation, and practical arts are 
brought to bear, to the end that many 
find permanent satisfaction in these 
fields. 

The large majority of these people 
they develop “not in spite of the forces 
and influences playing upon them,” 
but rather because of the favorable 
environment which has been furnished. 
If this be not the case, the institution 
which has called itself a junior high 
school should pull down its title and 
hoist the single word “Failure.” 








THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL TELLS ITS STORY 


ie answer to the four questions 
listed, this junior high school princi- 
pal would say: 

First, there is wholesale evidence to 
support the view that the individuals 
who are given over to the environment 
of the senior high school have grown 
consciously in personality through the 
media of many social and academic 
situations which have induced a favor- 
able integration of the whole. Home- 
room teachers, through personal let- 
ters written to parents, have crystal- 
lized their opinions concerning these 
personality trends. They have called 
on parents for the solution of the prob- 
lems common to the school and the 
home in the development of person- 
ality. 

Second, there has been, through the 
administration of some twelve to fif- 
teen specific measures of accomplish- 
ment, a picture presented which should 
tell much of the story which the indi- 
vidual would want to know of himself 
and his potentialities. 

Third, there have been personal con- 
ferences between trained counselors 
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and individual students which have oc- 
cured during each semester of junior 
high school life. These conferences 
have been set up for the specific pur- 
pose of developing in the child the 
attitude of hunger for self-evaluation 
and self-realization. 

Fourth, while articulation between 
the several segments of the school can 
still be improved, it is hoped that even 
here, through conferences and inter- 
change of ideas among the personnel of 
the elementary and secondary levels, it 
is already being improved. 


INALLY, let it be said that, while 

there is still much ground to be 
gained in the guidance procedures in 
the junior high schools, there is never- 
theless an awareness of the magnitude 
of the problem as well as a keen desire 
to do something about it. In most 
junior high schools, principals, coun- 
selors and teachers are aware of the 
soundness of the old advice of Socrates 
who counseled his students, “know 
thyself.”” 


Student Government Officers Plan Convention 


The seventh annual convention of student government officers will be held at 
Detroit, June 29 to July 3, in connection with the summer meeting of the 
National Education Association. From the increased enrollment in the National 
Association of Student Officers and the exceptionally large attendance reported 
for state and sectional conventions held during the current school year, it is 
expected that the 1937 national convention will be the largest in the history of 
the organization. 

The general theme, “codperative school life.” has been selected for the con- 
vention. Four general sessions and many conferences and sectional meetings are 
scheduled for the four-day gathering which will attract students from all parts 
of the country. Some of the general sessions will be held jointly with other 
groups which are codperating in the work of developing a national program of 
codéperative school government in the secondary schools of the country. 

The headquarters of the National Association of Student Officers is 5835 
Kimbark Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. The organization was started in 1930 by 
Dr. Willis A. Sutton, then president of the National Education Association. It 
is sponsored hy the National Education Association, but, since most of its 
members are in secondary schools, it is under the direct supervision of the 
Department of Secondary-School Principals. The official organ is Student 
Leader, published from the headquarters address. Sample copies of the February 
number of this publication, which contain the complete program of the 1937 
convention, will be sent on request. 
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Guidance Must Direct the 
Child’s Journey 4 By ALICE BALL STRUTHERS 


TN replying to your request that I 

answer the charges that you hurl at 
the secondary school guidance pro- 
gram of junior high school level, Doc- 
tor Klopp, I assume that you have con- 
structed a straw man and that it is 
your desire that I attack it. The as- 
sault follows with serious, but friendly 
blows. 

When education is defined as “a 
process of conscious development of 
the wholesome personality” and “the 
child” considered as the “recipient of 
all forces and influences that shall be 
brought. into play in the journey 
through school,” certain basic princi- 
ples that make possible a democratic 
society are ignored. An effective edu- 
cation in a democracy must express the 
fundamental principles and the ideals 
of the group that give it life. Democ- 
racy seeks to preserve its own life. 
Basically, a successful democracy 
strives not only for the development of 
the “wholesome personality” of the in- 
dividual or individual integration, but 
also for social integration. Democracy 
stands for the development of the in- 
dividual to the limit of his capacity as 
a wholesome integrated personality so 
that he may function as a worthy con- 
tributing member in a society where 
group welfare is of vital concern. 

When the democratic theory of life 
is accepted, the child becomes more 
than a mere “recipient.” In addition 
to being a recipient, “the child” has 
striving, responding, reorganizing, con- 
trolling and creative powers. Herein 
lies the secret of creative endeavor and 
of true progress. On the emphasis 
placed on this dynamic characteristic of 
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4 In answer to Doctor Klopp, Doctor 
Struthers proceeds to describe what 
her school, the Thomas Starr King 
Junior High School of Los Angeles, 
does to help the child along his 
journey through this school. Surely. 
the child who is fortunate enough to 
profit from all the services she de- 
scribes will find himself on an inter- 
esting and profitable pleasure trip. 

Doctor Struthers has always been 
active in the field of the junior high 
school and in guidance work, for, as 
she says, she “considers effective 
guidance as the method of junior 
high school education.” She has 
pioneered in the development of 
junior high schools and collaborated 
with the late Dr. Frank C. Touton in 
writing “Junior High School Proce- 
dure.” Her degree was received in 
the field of adolescent psychology. 

Mrs. Struthers was a member of 
the original committee of fifteen, out 
of which grew the organization of 
the California Society for the Study 
of Secondary Education. Since its 
organization, she has served as an 
officer of the California Society of 
Secondary Education. 





the living human organism’s behavior, 
the new education, progress-IVE edu- 
cation, differs from the mechanistic or 
traditional. The ideal development or 
progress of the child is realized as the 
living responsive human organism re- 
acts to appropriate social environ- 
mental situations. That which is con- 
sidered appropriate must change with 
the expanding and rising projection 
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evolved from temporary crystallizations 
of adult past and present social expe- 
rience and must be reacted to by the 
learner before progress or growth can 
result. 


To limit the educational process to 
that which is “conscious” development 
and at the same time to make careful 
observations on “conditioned behavior” 
presents a controversial and technical 
issue in psychology which indicates 
that there is need for synthesis of 
conflicting psychological approaches to 
the problem or the presentation of a 
new approach. Educators cannot make 
desirable progress until they are able 
to agree on underlying principles and 
on a sound educational psychology. 


Lo charge that an incomplete pic- 
ture of the child comes from the 
elementary school to the junior high 
school is true; but are we agreed that 
we want a detailed and analytical por- 
trait? There has not been developed an 
acceptable graph, record, report, com- 
posite, or picture. The composite of 
the “looking glass selves” of the pupil 
as the different teachers “image” him 
may not be the likeness of the child, but 
rather a sad mass of blurred confusion. 
Many of the records that are now 
available are the projections of the 
opinions and, sometimes, prejudices of 
teachers; or they are the results of 
objective educational and psychological 
tests which do not measure the things 
that are of most vital concern to the 
sincere educator. 


What could be more significant and 
enlightening than a descriptive state- 
ment concerning the way the child en- 
tered into and the progress that he 
made in specific activities or key situa- 
tions while in the elementary school, 
together with his health record and 
his type of social expression? His 
interests at this age are fitful and vari- 
able, so it may be just as well not to 


over-emphasize the importance of what 
may be passing whims. That “no one 
knows definitely how much conscious 
growth took place,”’ should not be dis- 
turbing, for are we agreed as educa- 
tors concerning the meaning of the 
concept “conscious”? It may be re- 
garded by some as a solitary and sub- 
jective thing ; while others would deny 
it a place in scientific discussion; and 
still others would rate its objective 
expression. 

It is true that the junior high school 
attempts to build on the foundation 
of the elementary school, continuing 
and extending the general education 
and gradually increasing differentiation 
as capacities, aptitudes, and interests 
of pupils become evident. To charge 
the junior high school of today with 
the operation of a stereotyped program 
is absurd. On the contrary the junior 
high school aims to present an organi- 
zation of life experiences or activities 
or opportunities appropriate to serve 
the needs of each pupil. Flexibility in 
program scheduling is its slogan. 


T seems incredible that there are 

schools and teachers at the junior 
high school level who set up arbitary 
and objective standards and require- 
ments for all of the children of all of 
the people to reach unless the pupils 
are to be classified as failures. Life 
experiences at all levels should receive 
their just recognition and be considered 
with respect in secondary school cur- 
riculum-making where society sends 
all of its children to school. Oh! the 
crimes that are committed in the name 
of standardization and penalties. 


That many schools are minimizing 
the significance of the mechanistic in 
educational devices expressed in marks, 
grades, units, and credits, and are pay- 
ing more and more attention to the 
democratic significance of integration 
of the wholesome personality, diversi- 
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fication of opportunity, exploration, 
guidance, and recognition of individual 
differences is indicative of progress. 
Pupil interest, enthusiasm, and the 
ability to create or to use the scientific 
method are genuine evidences of ex- 
panding and increasing personality and 
power to do. The loss of self in the 
immediate endeavor—whether it be the 
building of a model, the reading of a 
book, solution of a problem in mathe- 
matics or science, or the identification 
of self with the writing of a poem, 
the composing of a song, construction 
of a play, the drawing of a picture, or 
other creative expression—is evidence 
of dynamic life expansion, of inner 
creative processes that defy evalua- 
tions by static standardizations ex- 
pressed in A, B, C, D, E, or other 
symbols. 

Objective evidence of subject con- 
tent retained by the learner or robot 
may be rated, but growth, creative 
power, appreciation of the beautiful, 
integrity of character may, at present, 
be judged only as they are revealed in 
the way daily life situations are met. 


ew forward looking junior high 
school attempts to set up life situa- 
tions that are of vital concern to its 
pupils. As the pupils make adjustments 
and as adjustments are made for them, 
they not only grow in ability to meet 
situations but frequently see ways and 
means for improvement and better con- 
trol. The problem solving attitude de- 
velops and tends to become the pat- 
tern of reaction. When school is real 
to the child it is his life, and moving 
from one level to another should imply, 
not readjustment, but continued ad- 
justment. Educators are becoming 
more and more cognizant of the fact 
that the school must adjust to the needs 
of the pupils who attend. 

Adjustment is double faced where 
effective school living is functioning. 
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To the degree that the situations within 
the school are real and arouse the in- 
terest and challenge the best effort of 
the pupils, to this degree is the school 
functioning for today’s living and for 
tomorrow’s more abundant living. 


HE records which are transmitted 

to the senior high school referring 
to personality development of pupils in 
the junior high school are at present 
very meager. The homeroom teacher, 
however, as guidance expert of her 
pupils for the three years during the 
course, has volumes of information 
that have helped her in her immediate 
junior high school relationship with 
the individual pupils. It has been the 
contention of the junior high school 
that only such information as is de- 
sired by the senior high school should 
be forwarded. 

There is available with the junior 
high school homeroom teacher a cumu- 
lative record of progress on many types 
of key situations: results of standard- 
ized educational and psychological tests, 
the health card, the report of home visi- 
tation, diagnostic child study records 
of interest and activities, significant 
conference reports, reports of inter- 
views, program of work, character 
traits, and other items pertinent to 
the better understanding and _ intelli- 
gent guidance of the junior high school 
pupil. Files of letters that have at- 
tempted to describe the growth and 
development of the pupil at successive 
stages in his junior high school jour- 
ney are available. Case histories are 
kept on all serious problems. 


All these data are functioning ma- 
terial for the teacher or worker who 
collects them, but having served their 
purpose they may be “dead wood” to 
pass on to the senior high school for 
filing. The living reacting human or- 
ganism is always more than the sum of 
all the data that may be collected. 
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HE counselor visits the children in 

the elementary school. She confers 
with the teachers and principal of the 
elementary school and receives any 
pertinent information that they may 
have — psychological and educational 
tests are given by her immediately be- 
fore the pupils’ entrance. The results 
of such tests are checked with the ele- 
mentary teachers and principals who 
advise concerning junior high school 
programs. The counselor strikes the 
note of continuity and of friendly co- 
operation, 

Through the homeroom organiza- 
tion, the homeroom teacher comes to 
know the needs of her pupils. The 
homeroom unit of organization be- 
comes the guidance center. The child 
is made to feel that he belongs to the 
homeroom group and thus has a sense 
of security. He is given the social 
recognition that he craves by having 
definite responsibilities for which his 
group holds him accountable. The spirit 
of codperation instead of competition 
is at all times emphasized. In the home- 
room, the whole life of the school is 
reviewed as a challenging adventure. 

If there is a pleasant relationship, 
the homeroom teacher continues as 
class adviser for the same group for 
three years. The pupils, in so far as it 
is possible and consistent with individ- 
ual needs, move as a group. Such a 
plan provides for a minimum number 
of teacher contacts and makes possible 
frequent homeroom teacher confer- 
ences with class teachers, counselor, at- 
tendance division, health experts and 
the principal. At such conferences the 
changing needs of the individual pupils 
from the standpoint of the best growth 
and development of the “whole child” 
are discussed, and as needs are discov- 
ered adjustments are continually made. 

Homeroom teachers visit the home 


of each pupil. Frequent personal com- 
munications concerning the welfare of 


the individual pupil are sent to the 
parents. Parents and teachers meet 
frequently in the interests of pupil wel- 
fare. Relationship between the school 
and home is one of mutual interest and, 
in so far as it is possible, of common 
understanding. 

Class activities are carried out in the 
socialized spirit of the homeroom and 
are so broad in scope that the varying 
capacities, abilities, aptitudes, and in- 
terests of pupils may find opportunity 
for self-realization. Work is motivated 
around interest. Hobbies are fostered. 
Pupils are permitted to find their spe- 
cial bents by exploratory experiences. 
Socialized, library, and experimental 
procedures prevail. Creative expres- 
sion is encouraged. Stereotyped and 
traditional recitations, where memori- 
zation is the paramount activity, are un- 
popular. Independent thinking is stim- 
ulated. Self-discipline under friendly 
guidance rather than that of authori- 
tative adult domination is sought. The 
aim is cordial and courteous coopera- 
tion. Extrinsic rewards and punish- 
ments are considered as disintegrating. 


Problem cases are treated according 
to recognized child guidance clinical 
methods. Case histories are carefully 
prepared and expert advice sought. 

The democratic organization of the 
student body as a whole permits pupils 
to share in the shaping of the policies, 
the carrying out of plans, and in the 
responsibility of making the school 
what the pupils and their adult advisers 
wish it to be. 


SYMPATHETIC understanding, 

friendly relationship, and a sincere 
desire to be helpful on the part of all 
adults in school who are charged with 
the guidance of pupils is a primary es- 
sential in gaining the confidence of 
youth, Democratic participation and 
sharing in the solution of impersonal 
problems by teachers and pupils in 
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homerooms and in regular class work 
prepares for the easy and natural pres- 
entation on the part of the pupils of 
their personal difficulties. It has al- 
ready been noted in the earlier part of 
this discussion how the counselor radi- 
ates a friendly spirit of guidance as 
she visits the elementary school, how 
the homeroom organization and the 
spirit of the class-work tend to break 
down barriers between teachers and 
pupils, and how the whole school is 
organized for guidance purposes. 

Each pupil who enters the school 
after the opening of the semester has 
an opportunity to meet one of the vice- 
principals personally. Time is taken 
to make the newcomer realize that 
there is always one to whom he or she 
may come with any question or diffi- 
culty. 

A significant guidance feature is 
evidenced in the fact that the principal 
and vice-principals work intimately 
with special groups of pupils—home- 
room presidents, grade group repre- 
sentatives, hosts and hostesses, traffic 
squad, leaders of club activities, Hi-Y 
groups, and others. A spirit of fellow- 
ship develops as the group aspect of 
problems is freely discussed, and the 
outcome is that individual problems 
are presented to the leaders of the 
school without hesitancy. 


HE different segments into which 

the journey through school is di- 
vided can be determined no longer by 
the degree of mastery of a pre-deter- 
mined aggregate of subject matter. The 
school population is too heterogeneous 
for such narrowed intellectualization. 
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The function of the elementary seg- 
ment may be considered as the caring 
for the needs of its school group by 
furnishing an environment which stim- 
ulates the interest and encourages a 
maximum childhood capacity for ex- 
pression. Where physical and social 
development characteristics of early 
adolescence is evidenced and when it is 
apparent that the environment of the 
junior high school will better serve 
the needs of the growing individual 
pupil than the environment of the ele- 
mentary school, then that pupil should 
enter the junior high school. 

When the junior high school re- 
ceives the pupils who are sent, it ac- 
cepts the responsibility and obligation 
of providing opportunities and stimuli 
to growth which will further the in- 
terests and stimulate the capacities of 
all of the pupils who become members 
of its population. The function of the 
junior high school is, therefore, to 
care for the needs of the early adoles- 
cent pupils who are sent to it. A great 
majority of these pupils should remain 
in the environment of the junior high 
school for a period of three years. 
There are a few, however, who should 
enter the senior high school environ- 
ment, because of experience, age and 
of physical or social maturity, even 
before the expiration of the three years 
—that is, if the senior high school is 
to serve democracy’s school popula- 
tion of the later adolescent period. 

When guidance becomes the method 
of education for all segments of the 
school journey, then the problem of 
lack of articulation and continuity will 
largely disappear. 


Anniversary of Constitution to Be Celebrated 


The United States Constitution Sesquicentennial celebration will be held 
throughout the country from September 17, 1937, to April 30, 1939. The pur- 
pose of the event is “to create a quickening of interest in the Constitution and 
its essential relations to the history of the Nation.” Schools planning to take 
part in the celebration can secure helpful suggestions from the U. S. Sesquicen- 
tennial Commission, Washington, D. C. 








In Defense of the Teacher's 
Part on the Journey. sanay 1. moore 


HE reading of Doctor Klopp’s 
story of the child’s journey 
through school brings back to my mind 
the story of Pilgrim’s progress through 
the Slough of Despond. In both jour- 
neys, the individual is beset by demons, 
but on the more modern trip these 
demons take the form of teachers who 
harass the child at every turn. We are 
led to believe that those who succeed 
in life do so in spite of their teachers, 
not because of them. I wish to take a 
more egotistical point of view, in that 
I feel that as teachers we are of real 
service in guiding the child along the 
path of life in the secondary school. 
Doctor Klopp has pictured the child 
as a forlorn figure in the confused at- 
mosphere of the senior high school, 
where no one understands his problems, 
his personality or his needs. I differ 
with this point of view and refer to the 
records which come to us from the 
junior high school. 

An inspection of the student’s 
“folder” shows that the elementary and 
junior high school have recorded the 
results of a series of reading, arith- 
metic, and achievement tests which 
give us a knowledge of his abilities and 
a guide to more efficient programming. 
His I. Q. gives us an opportunity for 
placing him in classes in which he has 
a reasonable opportunity for success; 
and the anecdotal records of person- 
ality traits give us some insight into 
his social and personality problems. 


WE are accused of failing to pro- 
vide adequate and proper guid- 
ance, and our requirements of majors, 
sequence of subjects, and the approval 





q Mr. Moore's answer to the “Apostle 
of Gloom,” as he calls the author of: : 
the lead article in this symposium,” : 
takes the attitude that the schools are - . 
not doing such a bad job of education . 
after all. As a matter of fact, he feels. . 
sure, our teachers are of real service . 
to their charges along the journey | 
through school. Throughout his article 
he defends many of the practices of | 
the schools at which Doctor Klopp has 
directed his accusations. hy 

Mr. Moore is principal of the Wood- ~ 
row Wilson High School, Long Beach; 
which post he has held since 1932. 
Prior to that time he was an adminis- 
trator in Long Beach schools for eight- _ 
een or twenty years, serving as vice- 
principal of two high schools and as — 
principal of the Lindbergh Junior High 
School. 





of the registrar’s office are quoted as 
proof of these statements. Are they 
not proof to the contrary? Good guid- 
ance may be individual, or it may be 
group guidance by means of printed 
instructions. Certainly one must ad- 
mit the impossibility of giving to each 
child a great deal of individual per- 
sonal attention at a time when three or 
four hundred others are clamoring to 
be enrolled. Efficient guidance at this 
stage must depend on mass instruction, 
whose efficiency is demonstrated by 
the fact that comparatively few find it 
necessary to make changes after the 
registration period. 

I am impressed with the all-too- 
common philosophy of the day which 
calls for the coddling of the child. The 
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senior high school graduate has dem- 
onstrated his ability to assume adult 
responsibility ; then why should we not 
create opportunities for independent 
thought and action, rather than con- 
tinue with the philosophy and methods 
of infancy. 

We are challenged to know the 
child: “What is he,” “where is he 
going,” and “what will he do when he 
gets there?” The first is possible and 
is determined by thé cumulative rec- 
ords of his experience since entering 
our school system. As to where he is 
going: This we may prognosticate 
with a certain degree of surety, based 
on our knowledge of his past. But as 
to what he will do when he gets there, 
this presupposes the prescience of the 
Almighty, which is expecting rather 
too much of the teacher. 

Most certainly we “blue print” these 
children. What is this “blue print” 
but a recorded history of the child 
which may be interpreted by a wise 
counselor and so offer the background 
for scientific guidance. I cannot agree 
with the statement that our records do 
not show what he is, and I doubt if 
any record or test has been devised 
which can foretell what he ts to be. 


«<EL{DUCATION for leadership.” 

This phrase has been bandied 
around by educators like many other 
catch phrases of the hour. As a popu- 
lar slogan, it may be useful, but I 
doubt its validity as the basis of an 
educational philosophy, if applied to 
all of our pupils. 

The qualities of leadership are by no 
means universal nor are they inherent 
in any large proportion of our stu- 
dents. Heaven help us if we ever 
should reach the ideal of some of our 
educational philosophers and produce 
a 100 per cent crop of leaders, all gen- 
erals and no buck privates. 

No doubt we exploit the talented. | 
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believe we are justified in so doing. If 
the school is to develop leaders, it must 
select those who have a talent for lead- 
ership and then develop it. For many, 
our problem is to make them satisfied 
to be followers, and our only hope is 
that we may develop in them sufficient 
social intelligence to be able to select 
their leaders wisely. 


FrouR questions have been hurled at 
the head of the high school princi- 
pal by our Apostle of Gloom. First, 
what are we doing to make it more 
pleasant and profitable for the child. 
The introduction of social functions 
such as parties, clubs, and athletic 
activities into the life of the school, the 
improved and modernized methods of 
teaching, and the curriculum revisions 
based on educational experiment and 
research are evidence of the deter- 
mined effort on the part of educators 
to meet this recognized need. 

I do not believe that the school is 
guilty of the accusation that we throw 
the child into the stream of life before 
he has learned to swim. The experi- 
ences of the senior high school pupil 
are a composite of school, home, and 
society, and graduation is the end of 
the direct influence of only one of 
these, the school. We have few evi- 
dences of the terrible shock following 
graduation but are rather surprised to 
see how easily these young people ad- 
just themselves to life as they find it. 


AS to provisions for the wise use 
of freedom, my criticism of most 
schools is that they provide little or no 
freedom for the child. Here at Wood- 
row Wilson High School, we have set 
aside one hour each day as a free 
period for pupil-initiated activities, 
such as club meetings, assemblies, 
tournaments, or social intercourse on 
the campus. Our only restriction, dur- 
ing this hour, is that students must 
remain on the school grounds. 
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The wise use of the free time will 
depend upon wise guidance by the 
teachers. In other words, it is a ques- 
tion of education and the results must 
be determined by each school. As to 
our own success in this field, I can 
refer to the recent report of Drs. Har- 
old C. Hand and Paul R. Hanna of 
Stanford, who made a survey of our 
school program at the request of the 
Board of Education. I quote from 
their statement on student morale. 

“The investigators have had occa- 
sion to visit a great many secondary 
schools in practically every section of 
the United States. They have visited 
few, if any, schools in which they ob- 
served a more commendable type of 
student morale and student behavior 
than they sensed or witnessed at 


Woodrow Wilson High School. Ob- 
viously, the students have learned to 
deport themselves as considerate, in- 
telligent young adults.” 

In answer to the fourth question, 
“evidence of conscious growth,” we 
offer this report of two unbiased ex- 
perts in the field of education as evi- 
dence of growth of the child in our 
secondary school. At any rate, Doctor 
Klopp, we claim that as far as we are 
concerned the score is two to one 
against you. We want more facts and 
less theory before we will be willing 
to concede that the secondary schools 
have made as bad a mess of things as 
one might infer from your article, 
“The Child’s Journey Through Our 
Schools,” and on which you invited our 
comments. 


Correlation Enters the Curriculum 


Correlation, integration, fusion, and synthesis are lines along which vital 
curricular experiment is moving. At least that is one of the conclusions given 
in the report of an extensive survey presented by the correlation committee of 
the National Council of Teachers of English at the twenty-fifth anniversary 
meeting of the organization in Boston, November 26-28. The report, which has 
just been made available in print, is entitled A Correlated Curriculum. 

“Only through an integrated curriculum,” the report states, “can we ade- 
quately picture the world in which we live. An integrated curriculum furnishes 
a sound learning situation. Through its many sided materials, its multiform 
activities, and its opportunity for constant codperation between students and 
teacher in the posing of problems and the planning of activities, it most fully 
utilizes all the student’s abilities and most powerfully guides him to self- 
mastery of social intelligence. And finally by practice in moulding life materials 
into personally significant patterns, an integrated curriculum most successfully 
trains not for mere adjustment to life as it is but for building a new and better 


world.” 


Miss Melanie C. Ainsworth, supervisor of English in San Francisco Junior 
High Schools, supplies the information in regard to this report. Says she: 
“That correlation is no magic pill which education can swallow at a gulp is 
emphasized by the editors who warn that there are dangers in all the various 
forms of correlation. They also say that the possibility of thorough-going 
application of the theory is not yet universal. “The limitations of previous 
deficiencies in education caused by narrow specialization must be overcome 
before some teachers can handle correlated courses. These deficiencies will be 
removed by the enterprising instructor through self-instruction. The mass must 
be reached by a gradual broadening of the curriculum in teacher-training insti- 


tutions and through carefully planned supervisory programs. 


’% 








Schooling as a Personally 
Conducted Tour 


OCTOR KLOPP’S article may be 

thought of as a “friendly suit.” It 
“makes-believe” to charge that: cumu- 
lative record cards full of cold data, 
grim school masters stingy with friendly 
counsel, and posters vaguely telling 
children where to get their numerous 
and useless cards signed constitute the 
reception and treatment given young- 
sters while in the secondary school. 
From Doctor Klopp’s presentation one 
would conclude that a cumulative card 
with a lot of dry data on it is the 
child’s sole ticket or passport as he is 
passed from one school level to 
another. 


It is true, however, that in a large 
school it’s quite impossible for one to 
get a perspective of the whole situation 
at a glimpse, and it is apparent that 
Doctor Klopp’s purpose is to raise 
issues with the hope that those of us 
who try to answer them may explain 
certain procedures in the secondary 
school that may vindicate us. 


As a preface to the remainder of this 
discussion, let us look at the implica- 
tions of this word “guidance.” In an 
analysis of the term “guidance,” Arthur 
J. Jones, in his Principles of Guidance 
says that to guide implies help of a 
personal nature, that it is comparable 
to the help given by a guide on a “per- 
sonally conducted tour.” The function 
of this guide, he points out, is to show 
the way, to suggest things to do and to 
see, and to give such help from time to 
time as will make the expedition more 
pleasant and profitable. To accomplish 
this, the best guides never obtrude 
themselves ; they give as much freedom 
as possible. Guidance involves personal 
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4 By L. P. FARRIS 





q Doctor Farris’ answer to Doctor 
Klopp’s questions is largely based on 
the idea that the child’s journey 
through school is a tour, personally 
conducted by members of the faculty 
who make the expedition pleasant 
and profitable and who give help as 
needed but who never obtrude. After 
explaining his idea of this guidance 
service, Doctor Farris proceeds to 
point out certain practical services 
which the guides may render to the 
child on this “personally conducted 
tour.” Doctor Farris’ comments are 
particularly appropriate in this con- 
nection because he is principal of the 
large six-year Oakland High School, 
and as such he has been particularly 
interested in guidance. Until three 
years ago, he headed the school’s 
counseling staff, and he still person- 
ally advises with all his school’s can- 
didates for college and university 
entrance. 

Doctor Farris has been in Oakland 
for twelve years, serving as principal 
of a junior high school before accept- 
ing his present position. Besides hav- 
ing his Ed. D. from the University of 
California, Doctor Farris has been 
awarded an honorary LL.D. from 
Hendrix College. 





help that is designed to assist a person 
to go somewhere or to do something.* 


ahaa teachers frequently ask 
themselves, “‘What evidence have 
we of a conscious development of the 
personalities of our pupils which we 


1 Jones, Arthur J. Principles of Guidance. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1934, pp. 32-33. 
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can transmit to the next school level?” 
It’s granted that Doctor Klopp is cor- 
rect in his charge that, unless there has 
been development of the wholesome 
personality, education has been a 
failure. 

An important index of the effective- 
ness of a school exposure is the degree 
to which the individual is able to 
modify his behavior in ways that make 
him a more useful member of society, 
capable of living more abundantly and 
of satisfying his worthy desires. It is 
obvious, therefore, that we must not 
only gather and continuously make use 
of reliable personal data regarding each 
child’s development, some of which we 
should pass on with him as he moves 
to the next school level, but also that 
each school should have a qualified 
person whose business it would be to 
measure the development of desirable 
personality traits in students. 

In addition, of course, schools 
should have guidance programs that 
will help in the mastery of undesirable 
traits. We should not be content until 
we are able to detect and account for 
the child’s changing interests in amuse- 
ments and hobbies. To better under- 
stand and appreciate his changing 
physical and social development would 
in a measure qualify us to plan with 
youth for experiences suitable for his 
best development. Has it occurred that 
there may be profound evidences of 
development that we are not yet able 
to detect or appreciate ? 


| te order to secure a more complete 

picture of each child, the modern 
secondary school has set up social situ- 
ations such as class and club organiza- 
tions where the pupil may receive 
training in social techniques and in 
the experience of planning his own 
activities. The child’s experience in 
these situations not only gives teachers 
an opportunity to secure a more com- 
plete picture of each child’s develop- 


ment but also provides a development 
that is wholesome and enjoyable. In 
former days the school master seldom 
knew the child in his natural réle. The 
youngster was called to the office for 
counsel and guidance only when he had 
violated some school rule. Today he is 
called to the office when he has done a 
service for his school, for some person 
in it, or even for himself. 

The senior high school is made a 
pleasant and profitable place for stu- 
dents when opportunities for their 
social, emotional, physical, and educa- 
tional development are provided. 


"TH orientation program should 
begin with an induction into school, 
including means of giving the new stu- 
dent an acquaintance with its various 
divisions of service, for the purpose of 
helping him become a real member of 
the school. The guidance dean and the 
counselor, together with a few well- 
qualified students, explain informally 
to the newcomer all about the school, 
its social program, home-room pro- 
gram, club and class organizations, 
student body activities, and the school 
organization in general. The newcomer 
sees first-hand what it means to be a 
gracious host and feels the thrills of a 
happy guest. This not only makes him 
happy for the treatment received but 
inspires him to wish to be a host simi- 
lar to the student who, though unoff- 
cial, was to him an important person 
in the school’s guidance program. 

As soon as the newcomer has learned 
that his class will meet at regular inter- 
vals where opportunity will be given to 
get acquainted and where he can share 
in discussions of worth-while projects 
and activities of the school, he at once 
sees that something greater will later 
be expected of him and feels a deter- 
mination to get ready for service. 

Then, as his counselor explains the 
subject offerings that are in accord 
with his interests, previously ascer- 
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tained from his junior school record, 
his eyes brighten and it is then that 
senior high rapidly becomes to him a 
place where he can get some of the 
questions answered which he has been 
pondering over for some time. The 
counselor continues to unfold to him 
the school’s complete program of 
studies, including student assemblies, 
social clubs, subject offerings, and op- 
portunities in accord with his voca- 
tional interests. Thus it may be said 
that orientation is a continuous process 
and a cooperative enterprise which, if 
administered properly, should afford a 
new inspiration daily and a drive 
throughout life. 


HE challenge, that it is the school’s 
obligation to guide the child into a 
wise use of the freedom which schools 
today offer, must be accepted. This 
challenge is being met partially by the 
inclusion of numerous leisure-time 
activities in programs of study. Within 
some of these programs are activities 
that appeal to the varied interests and 
from which students may elect, among 
them being hobbies, craft courses, 
sports, dramatics, public speaking 
clubs, and even co-educational dancing. 
Student self-government is a form 
of freedom affording a rich laboratory 
where guidance may help in the devel- 
opment of useful powers. Freedom 
and responsibility are coterminous, 
which idea, when presented correctly, 
readily influences the relationships be- 
tween and among the student cabinet 
and the principal's staff, student clubs, 
and teacher sponsors. Those activities 
in which the student must make his 
own decisions afford opportunities for 
increasing the power and ability of 
self-direction and for a more universal 
awareness of how to use freedom and 
leisure wisely as the student progresses 
from grade to grade. 
It is sometimes claimed that but 
little or nothing is being done to avert 
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the terrific shock that later awaits the 
child when he is to be absorbed into 
larger institutional life. Notwith- 
standing the fact that the student is in 
a sort of rarefied atmosphere while in 
high school, much is being done and 
considerably more could be done to 
overcome this lack of adjustment by 
having qualified persons in the busi- 
ness and professional world help us 
more with the pupil’s education. Some 
schools have the practice of bringing 
specialists in the various fields for vo- 
cational interest talks to groups of stu- 
dents interested. 

Deans and counselors are making 
special effort to make the school situ- 
ation as real as possible. For example, 
students are given opportunity to solve 
actual problems of traffic, welfare, 
finance, and government. The molding 
of public opinion in the high school 
environment is an exercise that wise 
school administrators are making use 
of to help students weigh values and 
develop powers of judgment. 

Incidentally, much of the idea that 
“our young people, when they grow up 
and get out of school into the cold, 
cruel world of hard knocks for which 
they have not been prepared, will not 
be able to adjust themselves” is imagi- 
nary. It is doubtful whether or not we, 
with all of our educational lingo, are 
as well adjusted as they. While we 
grade papers, decide on the proper dis- 
tribution of marks, and fret over stu- 
dent failures, they are out becoming 
adjusted in the world. 


TUDENTS seek counsel from those 

known to them as qualified to give 
it. A boy whose father insisted that he 
must prepare to become a druggist, 
and later join the father in his busi- 
ness, appealed to his counselor. The 
boy wished to become a machinist and 
had no other interest. The counselor 
persuaded the father to relent in his 
determination as to his son’s career; 


——————— ee 
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also, she got the boy into a machine 
shop as an after-school job and later 
into a polytechnic engineering school. 
“Bill is there now, making good marks 
for the first time in his life, and happy ; 
also, the father is in accord with the 
solution of the problem,” so reports the 
counselor. 

Another case—that of a girl who 
annoyed her classmates by an unseemly 
display of temper. She would snatch 
her typing papers from the machine 
whenever she made an error instead of 
quietly erasing as others did. Each rip 
of the paper was a distinct nerve shock 
to the other busy students and to the 
teacher. The teacher was wise enough 
not to scold publicly, but through the 
person-to-person conference plan she 
proceeded to make an analysis of the 
girl’s life outside of school. Among 
other handicaps it was found that the 
pupil was suffering from a serious 
visual defect. Her case was brought 
to the attention of eye specialists, and 
in a short time the difficulty was suffi- 
ciently improved that this “ungovern- 
able temper” was a thing of the past. 
Now the girl has consideration for 
others. The teacher, a good listener, 
knew how to explore the girl’s likes 
and dislikes by letting her talk, and in 
this fashion the teacher got at the diff- 
culty. Thus it is that understanding 
teachers help young people of the 
secondary school period in the solving 
of their personal problems. 

The teacher, dean, or counselor who 
can detect maladjustment and know 
what to do about it so as to help a 


fellow painlessly to drop a college 
course for one better suited to his 
ability and interests in spite of ambi- 
tious parents, the one who is willing to 
hold on to a careless youngster until 
he right-about-faces, the one who 
knows how to help a student analyze 
himself and see why he doesn’t make 
friends easily, the one who helps a lad 
get a job and at the same time teaches 
him the technique of getting on with 
people so he can hold it, this teacher 
qualifies to teach in the school Doctor 
Klopp evidently has in mind. Further- 
more, the counsel! of such a person will 
be sought after by students. 


8 Bion program of better articulation 
between schools requires acquaint- 
ance with the other fellow’s problems. 
For instance, the junior high counselor 
and the counselor-at-large in the senior 
school will find it very valuable to 
interchange visits between schools and 
observe students in typical class situ- 
ations in order to learn first hand what 
the pupils’ classroom and out-of-class 
experiences have been. The matter of 
articulation is a codperative enterprise 
in which both the lower and the higher 
schools are concerned. 

This business of guidance is not only 
a cooperative enterprise in the sense 
that teachers, pupils, counselors, deans, 
and administrators should share in it, 
but it also requires that those fields 
commonly known as the curriculum 
and those other learnings which are 
derived from outside of the curriculum 
all have a part. 


California Men Go to Columbia 


Two California school men have recently been called to Columbia Univer- 
sity for service as members of the faculty of that institution. L. L. Forkner, 
principal of the Merritt Business School, Oakland, is to direct the graduate 
activities in business education at Columbia. Supt. Will French of Long Beach 
is to become professor of secondary education at Teachers College. 








The Junior College Replies 
To Doctor Klopp 


OCTOR KLOPP’S “The Child’s 

Journey Through Our Schools” 
gives us a somewhat darkened view of 
the growth of a boy or girl during the 
seven or eight years between the ages 
of twelve and twenty. This dark jour- 
ney begins in the junior high school 
and ends in the dark in the junior col- 
lege. We are left, too, with the feeling 
that this hypothetical personality—cer- 
tainly not a wholesome personality— 
will continue his life journey with 
vision, enthusiasms, interests, and abili- 
ties obscured and handicapped by the 
dark cloud that is inescapable. Cer- 
tainly, if this be a true picture, boys 
and girls, parents and teachers cannot 
undertake the journey through school 
with any enthusiasm, optimism, or high 
hopes. It is time, then, for everyone 
concerned to get together and do some- 
thing constructive about the existing 
situation. And there are many who 
will answer the challenge! 

I need not take space to analyze the 
assumptions made by Doctor Klopp in 
drawing his dark picture. The reader’s 
thoughtful review of the article will 
consider these assumptions. 


HE junior college director offers 
in reply the following observations 
and comments: 

(1) A publicly supported junior 
college that limits its curriculum to 
lower division and _preprofessional 
training in subject fields misses its 
major function, which is that of pro- 
viding new courses of study and life 
experiences adequately adapted to the 
needs of youth. 
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q By ROSCO C. INGALLS 





q Mr. Ingalls has in mind certain 
definite efforts which the junior col- 
lege can and should make to answer 
the questions which Doctor Klopp 
poses. In a very decisive manner he 
lists them for us here in a brief article, 
well worth reading by anyone inter- 
ested in the junior college or in the 
important problem of articulation. 
Mr. Ingalls, director of the Los An- 
geles Junior College since 1934, has 
been connected with the Los Angeles 
public schools since 1918. As princi- 
pal of the James A. Garfield High 
School for nine years, he was active 
in experimentation with curriculum 
reconstruction. He has been president 
of the Los Angeles City Senior High 
School Principals’ Association, a mem- 
ber of the committee which recom- 
mended organization of the Los An- 
geles Junior College, and has worked 
on the preparation of the “Adminis- 
trative Guide Book for Executives in 
the Los Angeles Schools.” He has 
also taught at the University of Illinois. 





(2) California publicly supported 
junior colleges are responding to the 
needs of that great number of youth, 
18-25 years of age, by organizing and 
developing to functional levels of 
achievement new types of courses. 
These courses provide a firm founda- 
tion in liberal arts or general education 
and occupational skills on which the 
individual can build a life that is hap- 
pier and more successful. 

(3) The junior college is finding 
many families of occupational fields in 
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our economic life that have standards 
for vocational competence considerably 
above those developed by present high 
school and trade school training and 
yet different from those developed by 
the four-year senior college and uni- 
versity liberal arts and professional 
training. Courses that prepare for vo- 
cational competence in these fields are 
not removed from the needs and abili- 
ties of youth. They serve that youth— 
who, until the coming of the junior 
college with its new-type courses, met 
all the specifications for the “forgotten 
man” following his graduation from 
high school. That youth offers real 
ability, fine character, worthy ambi- 
tions, and great latent powers for eco- 
nomics, social-civic service, and en- 
thusiasms that are ready and waiting 
to be captured for the promotion of 
community welfare. 

(4) The junior college does not 
limit its curriculum to courses of study. 
It provides life experiences on a broad 
social, cultural, and civic foundation 
through student-life activities. It does 
not consider these experiences as extra- 
curricular. Friendships, personal under- 
standings, mutual respect, and confi- 
dence develop in the student-teacher 
relationships that are essential for the 
functioning of these activities. The 
feeling of aloneness—complacency to- 
wards vital needs of youth and youth’s 
doubt about the sincerity and motives 
of his fellow workers—disappears. 

(5) The junior college provides an 
environment of freedom and democ- 
racy in which youth may develop to 
a more stabilized maturity, emotion- 
ally, socially, intellectually, civicly, and 
vocationally. There are many types 
of personal service experienced by 
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young men and young women in this 
environment. 

(6) The public junior college oper- 
ates a placement bureau to assist in 
making employment contacts for those 
who take and graduate from its new- 
type college courses and who have 
grown to a greater maturity in its col- 
lege environment. This bureau must, 
of necessity, for efficient service to 
youth, maintain expanding “follow- 
up” procedures. These are properly 
coordinated with the work of the in- 
creasing number of instructors who 
have follow-up procedures for their 
individual student relationships, and 
with the task of the college admin- 
istration in the improvement of the 
curriculum. 

(7) An evaluation of the new-type 
cultural subject courses will disclose 
that they are less intensive and more 
extensive in content and experiences 
than the old traditional courses. They 
will have less depth but more breadth. 
They will survey great areas of 
thought and human experience. They 
will provide comprehensive views 
rather than limited views. They will 
explore areas of personal life, of home 
life, and of current social, economic, 
and political life. They will help youth 
to be a happier person, to be a better 
worker in his chosen career field, to be 
a better citizen in the community. They 
will aid youth in codrdinating and inte- 
grating his knowledge, life experiences, 
and conduct. 

Come, then, to the Junior College! 

Join in the happy task of directing 

“Light” into “dark” places. 

There find joy, inspiration, and en- 
thusiasm 

While working with young men and 
young women! 








“We Permitted Our Children 
To Go to Work” 


N the light of our national heritage 

of freedom and democracy, one 
would expect American adults to be 
prone to provide these necessities for 
their children in a very large measure. 
We should expect schools and homes 
to be, first of all, experiment sta- 
tions for the promotion of democratic 
concepts. 

But because we adults are vested 
with a certain authority in our homes 
and schools, and because youth cannot 
match our forcefulness, whether rea- 
sonable or otherwise, we think the 
quickest way to realize our all-impor- 
tant programs is to make the child 
subservient to our thoughts and wills. 
As a consequence, most of our young 
people suddenly reach their majority 
with little training of judgment, self- 
responsibility, and cooperative under- 
standing. 


N the little town of North Bend, the 

teachers are trying to remedy this 
treason to American ideals by boldly 
taking time to help youth carry re- 
sponsibility and by arousing parents to 
a like effort. Very likely work will not 
be done so well nor so quickly, but 
children actually do have time for ex- 
panding their imagination through 
experimentation, evaluation, and an 
appreciation of success steps. Not only 
do they have this opportunity, but they 
react most favorably. 

The first step in explaining our pro- 
gram is to tell of our privileged list. 
Rather than assign careless students 
(unadjusted, or misunderstood) to a 
blacklist, teachers have struck upon 
the plan of providing a “privileged 
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4 By L. C. WRIGHT 





q The North Bend, Washington, High 
School is one of the 200 high schools 
selected by the National Committee 
on Standards for special study in 
their effort to establish new criteria 
for evaluating the work of American 
secondary schools. It was the en- 
thusiastic report of the National 
Committee's visitors who spent three 
days in Mr. Wright's school which 
caused the editor to request this 
contribution. There seems to be 
ample evidence to support the prin- 
cipal’s claim that genuine results in 
democratic living, seli-direction, and 
creative activity are being achieved 
in the school which had the origi- 
nality to “stop the clocks.” 

Says Mr. Wright of himself: “Just 
a middle-aged man who has spent 
some twenty years in three Puget 
Sound superintendencies, where he 
has been guilty of a sleepy. auto- 
cratic rule as he tried to drive de- 
tached and unwanted facts into chil- 
dren’s heads; and then a couple of 
years of awakened thrill at watching 
children reach for activity on their 
own levels whilst teachers are re- 
leased to create atmosphere through 
guidance and companionship; with 
a sneaking belief that most other 
administrators have also dozed off 
as they have been left to match 
their wits against immature minds.” 





list” for good students. Students who 
know what they are in school for, and 
act accordingly, have been placed on 
this list and are permitted -to direct 
their ways during study periods, as 
long as they keep growth as their goal, 
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do not abuse their privileges, and do 
not disturb another’s thought trends. 

It is at once evident that a student 
on the favored list could leave school 
without permission, could play tennis 
or pingpong, could carry on experi- 
ments in different rooms, or could 
gather specimens for biology. It is 
also evident that the student must set 
up a new set of restraints. He must 
be on guard as he develops judgment 
lest his freedom be withdrawn because 
of his taking liberties that interfere 
with his greatest production, or because 
he interrupts (instead of making prior 
arrangements to play tennis at a cer- 
tain hour, perhaps) another who is 
studying, or because he is found idling 
or wasting time when he is supposed 
to be purposefully employed. 


While those who have been granted 
privileges are developing a nice sense 
of judgment, the others who wish to 
attain the goal are also striving for a 
chance to try themselves. At first, 
about 15 per cent were given special 
privileges, but very quickly there were 
but 15 per cent who were unable to 
meet the requirements. This plan has 
been in operation for five years, and 
there are usually about 6 or 7 per cent 
of the students who are not privileged 
at a given time. Even those who over- 
step are placed upon the privileged list 
again and again as they demonstrate 
their ability to attend to their tasks and 
plead for another chance. Thus, judg- 
ment, the new restraint, is being 
brought into play. 


OON after the privilege system 

established itself as a fixture, the 
suggestion came to us from the presi- 
dent of the University of Washington 
that the bells be detached and children 
be “permitted to go to work.” It doesn’t 
take much thought to see the signifi- 
cance of this statement: teachers have 
always been usurping the time to chat- 


ter along until they discover that the 
period is nearly over and it is time to 
assign a long lesson and tell the chil- 
dren to get down to work. Few adults 
could get down to work effectively be- 
fore the bell interrupts, and few would 
find time to get back to a similar 
atmosphere after school hours, and yet 
we expect it of our children. 


The unit of education is the com- 
pleted job of one’s own choosing, but 
most of the work of youth is frag- 
mentary and piecemeal. Students are 
constantly interrupted by teachers, stu- 
dents, clocks, and bells. Children much 
prefer work to listening to lectures, 
providing the work has a fascination, 
a seeking for something beyond the 
obvious. North Bend teachers decided 
to give them a chance. 


A certain Monday in February, 
1935, was named as the day when no 
bells should sound. Even though stu- 
dents love adventure, they could not 
catch the spirit of this day. They wor- 
ried lest they miss a class. They 
watched the clocks and moved with 
them. No amount of suggestion could 
allay their fears, so the secondary 
clocks were detached and the problem 
was partially solved. Within a month 
the students had come to appreciate the 
innovation to such an extent that they 
petitioned for a second “free day.” The 
term is truly American, but it is strange 
how many parents and neighboring 
teachers begrudge “freedom’’ to stu- 
dents. Tory-like and with determina- 
tion, they predict disaster. So the 
temper of age has tried to change the 
term to “study day” or even “free study 
day,” but youth, like colonial America, 
seems to favor saying what it means. 


Mondays and Wednesdays have re- 
mained free for study for the last two 
years and students do apply themselves 
as never before. True, some are rest- 
less and unable to plan their work so 
they can give sustained attention, but 
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even they are vastly better students 
than under the old system. They are 
much happier, and they are learning to 
plan and to take responsibility and to 
make use of their judgment, which has, 
all too often before, been present in a 
dormant state only. Best of all, the 
reorganization has shown teachers that 
there is something much more impor- 
tant than talking to a group. In fact, 
most of the classes are tending toward 
laboratory work in place of traditional 
recitation. As someone has said, “The 
greatest economy of education is the 
release of teachers for creative think- 
ing and careful pedagogical analysis.” 
Where before teachers had ideas only 
semi-occasionally, now they begin to 
bubble over with them. 

The school program is most heavy 
in the morning. The music and physi- 
cal training classes come in the after- 
noon. It is easy, then, for the students 
to study most strenuously in the fore- 
noon and meet with music and physical 
training teachers in the afternoon. Be- 
cause they could not well progress in 
these subjects except in groups, most 
students do meet with their teachers at 
these times. 


T is true that some students stress 

their favorite studies. Why shouldn’t 
they? Didn’t they before? It is also 
true that some stress their hardest sub- 
jects. At least, they are giving exercise 
to their judgments and are looking 
ahead with a planning technique as 
they seek to make credit in each of 
four subjects. 


For years teachers have known that 
20 per cent of their classes could travel 
at a much faster rate of speed than the 
rest of a class and that another 20 per 
cent could not keep within calling dis- 
tance of the class. The fast have 
learned to loaf and the slow have 
been too panicky to think logically. 
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Teachers have excused themselves 
from solving the problem because it 
was “unsolvable.” At last, with a little 
breathing space to do some original 
thinking and experimenting, North 
Bend teachers saw an opportunity of 
letting all students travel at their own 
rates, color their subject matter as their 
interests dictated, and thereby make 
themselves happy as they felt the pul- 
sation of growth under their own 
power. Even the poorest students, 
those we were wont to call “dumb- 
bells,” are now happy as they work at 
their own level and do not experience 
that panicky feeling that once accom- 
panied teacher’s crowding methods. 
Reaching beyond the obvious is most 
intriguing, and they are “dumb-bells” 
no longer. 

We hear so much concern for a new 
curriculum, but it is more important 
that we allow the student to adjust 
himself to any curriculum that will 
make for growth. Releasing student 
and releasing teacher will make for a 
new awakening even with the old pro- 
gram. In fact, the several courses make 
for vocational exploration, and explora- 
tion is a national heritage that lures us 
onward. Most of our students take al- 
gebra, not for engineering, but for 
puzzling through it, the pitting them- 
selves against its intricacies. True, 
mathematics “does something to you” ; 
it makes for an orderly mind. But so 
does music; and so does art. In fact, 
what subject, systematically pursued, 
does not “do something to you”? In 
any subject, individual manipulation is 
not distasteful when accompanied by a 
reaching-out, a step-by-step growth, 
and a feeling of conquest. The tradi- 
tional subject is definitely helpful and 
satisfying even if it only develops indi- 
vidual power. We find students liking 
algebra, Latin, and English by virtue 
of their self-direction. 
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HE “Achievement Program” is 

scheduled for each Friday. Periods 
are shortened to forty minutes so that 
time is left for two assemblies. Stu- 
dents, instead of expecting to be routed 
by instructors, know that the assembly 
program is their own and that they 
have a week to plan their part in pre- 
senting the newly learned, the unsolved 
problem, the panel discussion, or the 
polished production. Students are not 
compelled, but all are expected to 
participate. 

Two one-hour assemblies are pro- 
vided (10:45 to 11:45 and 12:30 to 
1:30) when students are assembled for 
an all-school achievement program 
which is given upon the stage in the 
auditorium. These programs are en- 
tirely in the hands of the students, ex- 
cept that the teachers try to inspire 
them to participate, to improve, and 
to select their type of program in 
advance. 

Some students develop skits and 
plays; some give reports on the 
Oakland-San Francisco Bridge; some 
demonstrate algebra and geometry 
problems; some plan and direct panel 
discussions ; often the correct pronun- 
ciation of troublesome words is called 
to our attention; fine literature and 
poetry are presented; and, finally, the 
period is filled out with a film or two 
from the sound projector which is 
manned by students. Poise and free- 
dom of thought are noticeably improv- 
ing and extrovert habits are gradually 
displacing the introvert. 


INALLY, a special study is being 

made to interpret the schools to the 
patrons and secure their active co- 
operation in attacking the great prob- 
lem of inspiring youth to come to grips 
with a most challenging and complex 
life. When criticisms of the new were 
whispered about, the school invited 
thirty-five citizens to come in and form 
five committees to investigate the five 


phases of divergencies. The result was 
five flattering reports, a few most ex- 
cellent suggestions, and a much better 
community understanding. Recently 
criticism again came to our attention 
from those who had not visited the 
school. Two “mass meetings” have 
been advertised and well attended, and 
both educators and patrons vigorously 
brought their questions out into the 
open, so that the result is again a 
warmer friendship. The next meeting 
will be an attempt to enlist the positive 
thinking of our patrons toward better 
planned education in home and school. 

In an effort to know the parents and 
to get detailed information from the 
home, every teacher spends three days 
visiting the homes before the school 
year takes up. 

Parents are furnished reports of 
their children’s work six times a year. 
These reports are in the form of a 
personal letter. Grades are not used 
but parents are advised that their chil- 
dren are making “university credit,” 
or “graduate credit,” or that they are 
“not working up to capacity.” Stu- 
dents whom we can conscientiously 
recommend to the university are sup- 
posed to have earned a grade above 80; 
those who earn a graduate credit are 
the ones who do work up to their indi- 
vidual capacities but whom we cannot 
recommend to the higher institutions 
unless they do both better and addi- 
tional work. Their grade is supposed 
to be in the 70’s. If a student does not 
work up to capacity in a given subject, 
he is given an “incomplete.” 

In this age of better educated par- 
ents and more challenging surround- 
ings, boys and girls of high school age 
are equal to the task of self-govern- 
ment and self-direction. If educators 
and parents will let up on postponed 
values, arouse students to the lure of 
vaster frontiers at hand, and expect 
aimful advance, they will achieve a new 
discovery. 








An Articulation Program in 


Whittier Schools 


DUCATION should be a “grad- 
ual, continuous, unitary process,” 
constantly affirm the members of the 
Committee on the Orientation of Sec- 
ondary Education of the Department 
of Secondary School Principals of the 
National Education Association. In 
their 1937 report, they state, “. . . the 
problems of secondary education are 
not isolated and independent, but are 
inextricably bound up with those of 
elementary, vocational, ‘special,’ adult, 
and higher cultural education.” Such 
statements as these make us realize the 
ever urgent need for developing an 
articulated program between the ele- 
mentary and the secondary school and 
the secondary school and the college. 
There are many problems in setting 
up such a program in a union high 
school district where there are different 
boards of education and administrators 
for each school within that district. 


HITTIER Union High School 

District has within its area eleven 
elementary school districts with thir- 
teen elementary schools, one high 
school, and Whittier College. In order 
to introduce an articulation program in 
our district, the assistant county super- 
intendent called together a steering 
committee composed of the administra- 
tors of each elementary school and the 
administrators and heads of depart- 
ments of the high school. This group 
elected its own chairman, who in turn 
appointed a program committee to de- 





1 Functions of Secondary Education, Bul- 
letin 64 of the Department of Secondary 
School Principals, National Education Asso- 
ciation. January, 1937. 
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q By MARIAN L. WILSON 





é “My experience in two different 
union high school districts as vice- 
principal at Excelsior Union High 
School, Norwalk, California, for four 
years, and as assistant superintend- 
ent at Whittier Union High School, 
Whittier, California, for seven years.” 
writes Miss Wilson, “has given me 
the opportunity to see the urgent 
need of bringing about closer corre- 
lation between the programs of the 
various elementary schools within 
the high school district and the pro- 
gram of the high school.” 

In her article, Miss Wilson tells 
what her school, in conjunction with 
the elementary schools of the district, 
is doing to ease the progress of the 
student from the elementary to the 
high school. The Freshman Council 
and the Coérdinating Council, which 
she describes as they exist at Whit- 
tier, will be of interest to all those 
interested in articulation. 





termine the immediate steps for getting 
the program under way. 


The program committee sent a ques- 
tionnaire to all teachers within the dis- 
trict to ascertain the areas in which 
they wished to start their study, the 
type of activities in which they wished 
to participate, and the time, place, and 
number of meetings they wished to 
hold. The answers to the question- 
naires indicated that the group wished 
to center its study in the following 
four areas: 

1. The development of a program for the 


lowest 25 per cent, or the dull normal 
pupils. 
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2. The development of a continuous lan- 
guage program. 

3. The development of a continuous guid- 
ance program. 


4. The development of a continuous pro- 
gram in social studies and character 
building. 

A committee to study each one of 
these areas has been appointed, and 
the membership includes one teacher 
from each elementary school appointed 
by the administrator of that school and 
a teacher from each department of the 
high school appointed by the head of 
the respective departments. Each com- 
mittee is asked to select its own chair- 
man and draw its own plan of action. 
The study will continue through the 
remainder of this school year, and the 
four committees will be asked to give 
reports of their findings and recom- 
mendations at a series of open meet- 
ings for all teachers of the district to 
be scheduled beginning the first semes- 
ter of next school year. One general 
meeting of all teachers will be held 
soon to inform the group of the gen- 
eral plan of some of the problems in- 
volved and of means by which each 
teacher may contribute to the study. 

During the same period while these 
articulation committees are working, 
other committees within the high school 
will be working on curriculum revision 
and will be conducting visitations with 
the elementary teachers in order to be- 
come better informed concerning the 
foundations upon which they must 
revise and rebuild their respective 
courses. The elementary schools are 
also revising their curricula within their 
respective schools. 


EVERAL projects for a continuous 
guidance program have been intro- 
duced and have effected excellent re- 
sults. In the spring of each year the 
high school district superintendent, his 
assistant, and the two guidance direc- 


tors visit each elementary school to 
give guidance to eighth grade pupils. 
Printed information relative to the high 
school program is presented to each 
pupil, and he is counseled in terms of 
his particular needs. The elementary 
school principals and eighth grade 
teachers assist with this work. Intelli- 
gence and achievement tests are admin- 
istered either by the high school or the 
elementary school. 

Arrangements have been made on 
the part of the administrators to pass 
on to the high school at the time of the 
pupil’s graduation all such records, for- 
mal and informal, as will be of value 
to the high school teachers and the 
counselors in their effort to assist the 
pupil in his various activities. Such 
records as are of scholastic type, those 
which describe the pupil’s attitude and 
capabilities, health records, and state- 
ments of social aptitudes will be in- 
cluded. These records will be made 
available to all high school teachers. 
The high school in return will send to 
the elementary school a statement con- 
cerning the pupil’s progress during his 
first semester in high school. 

In order to provide for a continuous 
program for the develepoment of pupil 
leadership, the elementary schools and 
the high school have devised a plan 
whereby each eighth grade may elect 
representatives to form a Freshman 
Council. Before graduation from the 
elementary school this group is given 
an opportunity to visit some of the 
high school classes, is conducted 
through the high school plant, and is 
entertained with some form of social 
activity. After their visit to the high 
school, these representatives give re- 
ports to their respective eighth grade 
groups. These same pupils after enter- 
ing high school serve as the leaders for 
all freshman class activities and also 
serve as hosts to the eighth grade visi- 
tors who will be entering the following 
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year. This plan has proved so success- 
ful in the development of leadership 
that the groups are continuing to func- 
tion as council members in the tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth years. 

A chance for eighth grade pupils of 
the district to meet before entering 
high school has been brought about by 
the holding of a joint play day in 
which athletic events are scheduled and 
by an annual Glee Club Festival. This 
latter event is conducted by the high 
school music director and is an occa- 
sion when all eighth grade music 
groups meet, not for competitive inter- 
est, but for a “friendly sing.” The 
high school instrumental and vocal 
groups also present programs before 
the different elementary groups in their 
respective schools. 


AS a plan for codrdinating the efforts 
of elementary and high school ad- 
ministrators in the more effective han- 
dling of cases of maladjustment, the 
adjustment committee of the Whittier 
Coordinating Council serves both ele- 
mentary and high school groups. This 
committee deals with student welfare 
and behavior problems for the purpose 
of preventing delinquency and works 
with each elementary principal on spe- 
cific problem cases in an attempt to 
offer some plan of adjustment before 
the pupil enters high school. The more 
serious cases are studied by clinic 
groups with the help of visiting psy- 
chologists. Further study for effecting 
a still more satisfactory adjustment is 
continued through the high school. 
After the various articulation com- 
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mittees have made their studies and 
some workable plan is put into action, 
the steering committee hopes to de- 
velop a similar articulation program 
with Whittier College. The college 
and high school administrators have 
already initiated codperative plans for 
the orientation of freshmen at the col- 
lege and for the student teachers at the 
college to receive practical experience 
at the high school in the study of some 
of the problems in secondary education. 


T is the aim of those who are devel- 

oping the program to have it move 
very slowly so that administrators and 
teachers in all of the schools may grow 
with the program and keep ever in 
mind that the project is being carried 
on for the benefit of each pupil so that 
he may have the opportunity of devel- 
oping a well integrated personality. 

With curriculum revision programs 
being developed within each school in 
the district, with plans for extending a 
continuous guidance program to meet 
the educational, vocational, social, and 
health needs of each individual pupil, 
with the codperative study plan being 
developed by the four articulation com- 
mittees, and with the beginning of the 
development of anarticulation program 
with Whittier College, we hope to keep 
our whole project correlated, func- 
tional, and timely. We are mindful of 
the fact that we are working with an 
experiment, that we must pause fre- 
quently to evaluate and view our prog- 
ress critically, and that there will be 
need for constant change of plan in 
order to produce the results we desire. 


Meeting of Educational Research Association 


The spring meeting of the California Educational Research Association will 
be held at Fresno State College, April 23 and 24. 

There will be a general session Friday morning beginning at 10 o'clock. 
Three sectional meetings will be held Friday afternoon dealing with the follow- 
ing fields: Reading and its relations to the curriculum; teacher training and 
selection; student personnel problems. These sectional meetings will be followed 
by a banquet Friday evening. 











The Evolving Curriculum 


At Modesto High 


ODESTO High School, like 
many another school today, is in 
a state of educational ferment, aware— 
painfully aware—that the secondary 
school must undergo reconstruction 
and that the teacher must become sensi- 
tized to the insistent demand for a 
positive program that will orient the 
student in the world in which he must 
live. Furthermore, most of the faculty 
has accepted the inescapable corollary 
that the classroom teacher must in- 
augurate radical changes in the curricu- 
lum so that it will enable students to 
develop a constructive type of critical 
mindedness and an emotionalized dis- 
position to maintain and to develop the 
democratic way of life. Such an ac- 
ceptance of social and educational phi- 
losophy has driven the teachers of 
Modesto High School to a gradual 
modification of their curriculum. 
Simply because the curricular 
changes are evolving in such a normal 
and unspectacular way, it may be of 
interest to analyze the process through 
which Modesto High School has passed 
and to indicate the direction in which 
the members of the faculty are moving 
at the present time. 


ara years ago Modesto High 
School accepted the philosophy of 
progressive education. As a result of 
this acceptance, the school began to 
modify its educational practices. These 
seven years of experimenting with 
changed procedures have prepared the 
teachers to be open minded towards 
the ever-growing demand for curricu- 
lar revision, although it must be ad- 
mitted that they are still dismayed by 


4 By GRACE M. DAVIS 





4 This account of curriculum revision 
is noteworthy in that it deals with an 
“evolving” curriculum, a curriculum 
which is being constructed from year 
to year as the need for change arises. 
This must surely be the ideal type of 
curricular revision, for the school 
which suddenly decides that it should 
have a new curriculum and forthwith 
starts committees to work on philos- 
ophy and objectives must experience 
a certain amount of artificiality in the 
procedure. 

Miss Davis, who writes of Modesto’s 
curriculum, has been supervisor of 
classroom activities in the school for 
the last five years. During this time 
and for three years previous, she has 
been vice-principal and dean of girls. 
Prior to going to Modesto, she was 
vice-principal at Analy High School, 
Sebastopol, for five years. She has 
also taught in Paso Robles, Lemoore, 
and Selma high schools. 





the insistence for an immediate re- 
form—an insistence that seems almost 
as overwhelming and violent as the 
cataract at Lodore. 

Since the changes that have occurred 
during these past seven years have led 
so definitely to the present desire of 
the teachers in Modesto High School 
for some form of basic curricular re- 
form, it seems well to indicate the ways 
in which Modesto High School has 
modified its procedures between 1929 
and 1936. 

Change in objective: 


From a goal of personal efficiency and aca- 
demic success to “socialized education for a 
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socialized age,” with emphasis on problem- 
solving activities and “learning by doing— 
together.” 


Change in administrative procedures : 


From authority centered in an adminis- 
trative head to codperative action between 
administration and faculty in all important 
matters of policies and procedures. For ex- 
ample, a guidance system, new courses in 
free reading, remedial reading, and consumer 
education, as well as modern classroom tech- 
niques such as the Morrison method, social- 
ized recitations, and so on, have been intro- 
duced by faculty initiation. 


Change in the variety of course 
offerings available : 


The number of traditional academic offer- 
ings has been decreased, and more subjects 
having vocational and social value have been 
introduced. 

Examples of such added courses are Vo- 
cational Home Economics, Vocational Agri- 
culture, Vocational Aeronautics, Vocational 
Auto Mechanics, Vocational Auto Body, Vo- 
cational Electricity, Store Service Courses 
(for students with limited ability), Social 
Science (two years required), Stagecraft, 
Home Decoration, Boys’ Cooking, Landscape 
Gardening, Home Nursing, Consumer Edu- 
cation, Dietetics. 


Examples of decreased enrollment occurred 
in mathematics, Latin, Spanish, and ancient 
history. 

This wider variety of courses more nearly 
meets the needs of students and has led to 
a reversal of the ratio of enrollment in uni- 
versity preparatory and vocational courses. 
In 1929 the ratio was—university prepara- 
tory, 60 per cent; vocational, 40 per cent. In 
1936 the ratio was—university preparatory, 
40 per cent ; vocational, 60 per cent. 


Change in the counseling system: 


Abandonment of “hit or miss” counseling, 
which was usually negative and corrective 
in nature, in favor of a plan worked out by 
a faculty group in accordance with sound 
educational principles. The present system 
includes an adviser for every thirty-five 
pupils, four part-time counselors, progress re- 
ports, and personal record cards. The empha- 
sis now is on the preventive and positive 
phases of counseling. 


Change in the “method of attack”: 


In shop courses: From “Manual Arts” 
type to “Trades and Industries” type with 
stress on definite vocational techniques. 
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In science: From a formal and academic 
organization based on types to a more psy- 
chological approach; from material arranged 
according to the biological fields (botany, 
zoology, physiology) to a more unified con- 
tent based on biological principles. 

In social science: From recitation method 
to unit method; from use of one text to use 
of class library; from emphasis on factual 
knowledge to stress on interpretation and on 
projects involving: codperative action. 

In language: From an emphasis on gram- 
mar to a greater emphasis on reading and 
stressing of the social and spiritual values 
(such, for example, as understanding of 
other races). 


Change in classroom techniques : 


Socialized procedure and group organiza- 
tion adopted for English, social science, bi- 
ology, home economics, and Latin courses. 


Unit contracts (modified Morrison) adopted 
in social science, home economics, English, 
biology, and Latin classes. 


Problem-solving assignments emphasized in 
English, biology, social science, and home 
economics. 


Functional method used in stenography, 
language, and home economics. 

Change in emphasis placed on grades 
and honors: 


Abandonment of A, B, C, D, in favor of 
S and U. 

Campaign in advisories to explain the fact 
that grading is not given on a competitive 
basis. 

Reducing importance of California Scho- 
lastic Federation by failing to take in new 
members from the freshman class. 


HAVING thus learned by seven 

years of experiment that socializ- 
ing the administrative, extra-curricular, 
and classroom techniques and pro- 
cedures improves the learning situation, 
teachers in Modesto High School are 
prepared to recognize the challenge to 
renovate the curriculum. To be sure, 
many of their attempts to modernize 
the course of study are still tentative. 
Some teachers are merely sticking 
their toes into the waves of experiment 
and are finding the water rather too 
chilly for deep wading; others are 
thrusting themselves into the deeper 
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spots of non-traditional content and 
activities ; and a few of the most hardy 
are leaving the familiar material and 
techniques and jumping into the un- 
tried and unknown. 

It is interesting to note that the 
transition is not occurring in the 
orderly fashion which we are wont to 
think is curriculum reorganization. In 
a well-tailored course of study, the 
writing of objectives precedes all other 
action. This conscious setting down of 
objectives is one of the last steps the 
Modesto teachers have taken. 

Logically, a reconstruction of content 
should precede the choosing of activi- 
ties and instructional material; but, as 
a matter of fact, the “dear old content” 
is still very sacred to many teachers, 
and they find it easier to slide into the 
current of modern education by way 
of changed techniques rather than by 
any definite abandonment of subject 
matter or formal organization. 


| Big us attempt to indicate the ways 
in which the curriculum in Mo- 
desto High School apparently is evolv- 
ing at the present time. As first steps, 
we place those changes in procedure 
which teachers believe constitute the 
slightest break with tradition. Each 
added step from there on is regarded 
by classroom teachers at Modesto as 
a more radical advance in the field of 
modern education. 


1. Ignoring demands of fixed and inflexible 
courses of study and taking advantage of 
pertinent situations that arise. 

2. Revising conception of teacher-pupil re- 
lationship and checking the validity of all 
procedures in terms of “child-centeredness” 
and “society centeredness.” 

3. Retaining much of the formal content 
and method of organization but injecting con- 
temporary and local problems and illustrative 
materials into the course. 

4. Making many of the assignments some 
form of problem-solving exercise. 

5. Giving a social “slant” to traditional 
content. 

6. Revamping instructional materials, clear- 
ing out those that are non-social or tra- 
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ditional, and abandoning all the commonly 
accepted devices, illustrative material, and so 
forth, which do not aid progressive edu- 
cational practice. 

7. Using traditional devices—book reports, 
oral reports, and so forth—with a new social- 
ized twist. 

8. Retaining traditional subject matter but 
introducing more non-traditional and social- 
ized activities. 

9. Reorganizing courses by abandoning 
formal and logical organization while keep- 
ing conventional “academic” subject matter. 

10. Introducing into highly formalized 
courses new units based on student interest. 

11. Introducing new courses which are 
modern in content but which follow a formal 
organization and use traditional teaching 
procedures. 


12. Organizing new courses which are 
modern both in content and experimental in 
techniques. 

13. Adopting a functional method of attack. 

14. Rewriting objectives, goals, scope and 
sequence of particular courses. 

15. Planning a course as a means for pro- 
viding “experiences” and using content, ac- 
tivities, and illustrative material to supply 
“experiences.” 


16. Increasing amount of student partici- 
pation in the setting of goals and in the 
initiating, making, and evaluation of units. 

17. Correlation. 

18. Integration. 

The faltering “trying out” steps have 
been made here to appear much more 
tidy than they actually have been, for, 
after all, a long habituation to classify- 
ing and labeling makes one feel guilty 
at not following those four time- 
honored divisions through which all re- 
vision is supposed to travel—objectives, 
content, procedures, and _ illustrative 
materials. Perhaps curricula that are 
deliberately changed may be honestly 
described under these four heads ; cur- 
ricula that are evolving cannot be. 

But perhaps the blundering, the lack 
of logic, and the tentative nature of our 
attempt to bring the course of study 
into line with the best modern edu- 
cational thinking may reveal the fact 
that teachers in Modesto High School 
are “looking up the right road” if they 
are not actually on it. 











Poor Mark! He’s Out on the 


End of a Log 


UT here on “the Coast” there is a 
lot of competition in the school 
business, and a principal must be alert 
or he will lose his position to some 
bright young Ph. D. from the East. 
That I obtained my present place in 
spite of the efforts of some thirty-eight 
other school men may be due to per- 
sistence, canniness, or possibly to luck, 
but as a Scotch-Irish Presbyterian I 
am constrained to believe that it must 
have been because the Lord loved me. 
I can think of no other valid reason. 
I have held this position for four 
years and have run a good school. In 
fact, I thought I might even be re- 
elected for a fifth year—and then 
along came a postal card addressed to 
the clerk of the high school board. It 
read as follows: 
Marlborough Apt., 
Siskiyou, California 
April 30, 1935. 
Dear Board of Education: 

If you are looking for a principal to 
tighten up on your school, please request 
Podunk University Appointment Service 
Office to mail my papers to you and drop me 
a letter so that I may make a personal 
application. 

Yours truly, 
Howarp MAVERICK. 


This was the opening gun in the 
yearly struggle for existence. Soon, 
along came another letter and from 
another man. 


Dear Sir: 
Please consider this as my application for 
the position of principal of your school. 


After several paragraphs of very 
well written sales talk came: 


In case your principal has not yet been 
released, please disregard this letter, as I do 
not wish to apply until the position is open. 


a3é 


4 ANONYMOUS 





4 You'll enjoy this article in which 
the author serves notice on the 
“bands of desperadoes” which roam 
the coast “invading high school after 
high school” in search of a principal- 
ship—and, we conclude, particularly 
in search of the writer's principal- 
ship. The author's amusing anec- 
dotes, his vigorous style. and the 
straightforward expression of his 
opinions make the article well worth 
reading. “I had to blow off steam or 
blow up,” he says. 

The author of this article, for ob- 
vious reasons, has asked that his 
contribution be published anony- 
mously. He is the principal of a 
California union high school, which 
position he has held for the past six 
years. 





Since I have a wife and three chil- 
dren dependent upon my _ unaided 
efforts, I began to get busy. If snipers 
were out for my job, I should first con- 
solidate my position. And so at the 
next board meeting, on May 1, I was 
reélected for my fifth year, but I had 
suffered a severe shock. That crack 
about “a principal to tighten up on 
your school” had rudely shaken me. 
My pioneer grandfather used to risk 
his life among the Sioux and the 
Pawnee. In my innocence I had thought 
of those days as being long past, and 
yet here was a white-skinned savage 
trying to lift my own professional 
scalp. 

Yes, the Old Wild West lives again 
in California. Bands of desperadoes 
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roam up and down the coast invading 
high school after high school. I use 
the term “bands” advisedly. For the 
principalship of Yowhard High School 
nearly 105 men applied. Sure, you 
Easterners, if you want a good job, 
come out to the Pacific Coast. “The 
Kansans came down like wolves on the 
fold, and their cohorts were after the 
prune pickers’ gold.” Two of the ap- 
plicants were classroom teachers from 
a small high school, and yet they 
aspired to the management of a school 
with over a thousand pupils and with a 
faculty of fifty. There were old men, 
young men, B. A.’s, M. A.’s, Ph. D.’s 
and what have you. The old pioneer 
spirit got even me all riled up, and I, 
too, tried her a whirl. I was an also- 
ran, but I enjoyed the exercise. You 
may be sure that I did not tell my 
board of trustees of my ambitions, but 
they found it out anyway when the 
janitor pieced together a letter that I 
had torn up and left in the waste- 
basket. You have to watch your step 
out here. 

For the benefit of our Eastern visi- 
tors I am glad to outline the best cur- 
rent procedure. First, pick the part of 
California in which you wish to work. 
If you are from Ioway, by all means 
go to Los Angeles and enter U. S. C. 
or U. C. L. A. It is better that you 
come out after you have received your 
baccalaureate degree from Ames, 
Oskaloosa, or whatever other college 
they have back in your home state. I 
am not kidding you at all. It pays to 
be from Iowa. California has picked 
even its present governor from back 
there, and he is a lot better than the 
native son who preceded him. One of 
our United States senators also is from 
that country somewhere. He was out 
here almost six weeks before they ran 
him for the U. S. Senate. It was for- 
tunate that he came out since we had 
no good local men to run, at least not 
among the Democrats. 


HE’S OUT ON THE END OF A LOG 
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y= first get your A. B. from 

Tarkio College or Sterling. Then, 
if possible, do a little teaching back 
East and you had better tell your 
school board there that, if they will let 
you have the title of superintendent, 
you will be willing to work for sub- 
stantially reduced wages, or do they 
still pay wages for teaching in those 
states? This may seem to be a sacri- 
fice on your part, but the title will look 
well on your record when you show it 
out here. Do not delay about asking 
for that title either, even though you 
are just out of normal school. 

You will not be the first man to 
supervise the work of experienced 
teachers before he, himself, has taught 
a single day. (Off the record: Lots of 
board members try to do that and some 
of them can barely read. “All you need 
to qualify as a supervisor of teachers 
is just good common sense.”) I know 
of one chap who had a pull and no 
experience but who was elected princi- 
pal of a high school right off the bat. 
During the summer the city superin- 
tendent died and the young fellow was 
promoted to the superintendency, all 
before he had taught even one single 
day, except in his practice teaching 
training. 

Now listen carefully. If they will 
not give you the title of city superin- 
tendent but instead offer you the fifth 
and sixth grades to teach, you should 
suggest that you will sweep your own 
classroom and tend to the school yard, 
provided they will confer on you the 
title of superintendent of grounds and 
buildings. Then, when you come to 
California, drop the part about the 
grounds and buildings and list only 
your experience in years of service as 
superintendent. 


O advance rapidly in our school 
systems you must be willing to 
make concessions, but they will be 
worth while, provided you can just get 
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to live in Los Angeles and to attend 
the yearly Iowa picnic at Long Beach. 
By concessions I mean something defi- 
nite. You know—money. If you hope 
to break in out here you will have to be 
willing to cut wages. Let me illustrate. 

Three years ago a board in Los An- 
geles County asked me what was the 
lowest (just consider that adjective) 
salary for which I would run their 
school. Why don’t they sometimes use 
their imagination and ask a fellow 
what is the highest salary for which he 
will work? Well, anyway, the board 
asked me what was the lowest salary 
for which I would work, and I named 
an amount $200 less than what I was 
then getting because I, too, wanted to 
attend that picnic at Long Beach. 
Eventually, a young Doctor of Philoso- 
phy from New Jersey, by way of one 
of our California universities, took 
the job for some $500 per year less 
than my offer. He lasted a year. Some- 
how he didn’t get along with the 
people. “He had a lot on the ball, but 
he couldn’t find any catcher who could 
hold his curves.”” So the patrons began 
to throw things, and in the spring they 
threw him out. 

Take another illustration. Last year 
the superintendency of a certain union 
high school district up near the border 
was open. It had been paying $5,000 
per year. The superintendent of 
schools of a nearby Oregon city, 
dazzled by the prospect, applied for the 
position along with about eighty other 
men, including a college professor 
from Oregon. “California or bust” 
must have been his motto, for he 
offered to take the job for $2,400. Two 
hundred dollars per month is big 
money for an Oregon superintendent, 
and so he tried to crash our gates by 
beating down our wage scale. 


SHALL now let you in on a trade 
secret. If you really want a job out 
here, go first to that diploma factory 
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in the Midwest. Pre-depression prices 
were reported to be $25 for an A. B., 
$50 for an M. A., and $75 for a doc- 
torate. Get a Ph. D. If you take this 
sure-fire road, do not fail to go to 
Southern California, for there the 
boards of education fall for Oskaloosa 
doctorates. 

If you will follow my tip, about one 
summer session or at most a year of 
graduate work in California should 
guarantee a job for you. Maybe you 
should get an M. A. out here, too. Yes, 
you will have to work hard for a degree 
here. No, you can’t buy one for $50— 
not out here. No, don’t worry about 
prejudice against Eastern teachers. 
Yes, it is true that in our seven state 
teachers’ colleges we had an enrollment 
last year of 9,211 and that there are 
some eleven other colleges and uni- 
versities in the state training California 
boys and girls for teaching positions 
for which they may compete with East- 
erners, but again I say—do not worry. 
We on the Coast, especially those who 
hire the teachers, have an abiding, 
positive horror of intellectual inbreed- 
ing, that is, if outbreeding saves taxes, 
and so you may confidently come 
ahead. You will probably get a job, 
and anyway, if worse comes to worst, 
you can go on relief in lotus land. 
Why be hungry in Kansas, when you 
can starve in such a Paradise as Cali- 
fornia? 

For jobs in other parts of the state 
go to some Northern California insti- 
tution for a year. Take the problem 
that they assign you, do what they tell 
you to do. If necessary, draw the con- 
clusions that they suggest, and you will 
probably be taken care of. A word of 
caution—after your year, or summer 
session, as the case may be, always 
refer to yourself as a U. C. ora Stan- 
ford man, or as being from U. S. C. 
Forget the Middle West and dear old 
Siwash. 











POOR MARK! HE’S OUT ON THE END OF A LOG 


A friend recently told me of a new 
technique that sounds as if it might be 
effective. It is merely a variation of 
the old “battle royal.’””’ You remember 
how they used to put about five pugs 
into the ring and tell them to go to it. 
The four smaller would gang up on 
the big fellow until he was down and 
out. Then three would jump on the 
next best fighter, and so on. That is the 
way we are doing it out here now., It 
is effective and scientifically sound. 


Cos to California, where so many 
school boards do not promote from 
the ranks. Come to our big cities 
where the esprit de corps has been 
built up in this unfailing manner, 
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or come to Greenlands, where there is 
located a California college and yet 
where, out of six teachers hired for 
positions in the city schools in 1935, 
only one got his A. B. in a California 
institution. 


I love you, California; 
Your mountains I adore. 
I love your purple valleys, 
But your school boards make me sore. 


My friends tell me now: that while 
I was away at the university last sum- 
mer some fellow blew into town, told 
the citizens that I had been employed 
elsewhere, and applied for my job. A 
little more of the same, and I'll be in 
the market for some job insurance. 


Tincanned Education 
(From The Stanford Daily, March 3, 1937) 


Dear Father: 
I’m studying hard. 


In another two weeks finals will roll up out of the timeless depths of nowhere 
and I will sit down and start to memorize all those notes I took in my prescribed 
courses in the prescribed way, and I will get out my prescribed books and 
memorize them as prescribed by prescribed administrative law. 

All I have to do during finals week is study all night, stumble to class, pull 
out a pen with some ink in it, and write down on paper, prescribed by the Uni- 
versity as the proper kind, everything I have memorized during the last quarter, 


which won’t be much. 


But the worst part of it all is that I won’t be proving anything. I won’t be 
explaining to the professors how much good I got out of their courses and I 
most certainly won’t be proving how much the professors have contributed 
toward showing me how to live a fuller, more understanding life which should 
be the ultimate aim and object of education. Or shouldn't it? 

In fact, I will be doing nothing except writing down what I memorized as 
fast as it will flow off the end of my pen. I won't be thinking, I’ll be an auto- 
maton, writing. What grade I get in the course will depend on how well my 
memory processes work, not on how weil I think. 

You probably wonder why I have to memorize. I can’t tell you except that 
is the system and to butt the system is to flunk out, and I’ve had enough of that. 

I’m not being taught how to think; I’m being taught how not to think. I’m 


being taught how to act. 


I will have several term papers to write, but I won’t write them; I'll just 
copy them out of books listed on my syllabi, simply and surely copy down ideas 
someone else thought of five, ten, a hundred years ago instead of thinking up 
ideas of my own. And what’s more, I’ll have to put foot notes at the bottom of 
each page to prove the ideas are not my own. 

Whether I copy the words correctly or not will determine the grade I get. 

And so you see, getting a college education is not a process that teaches you 
how to live, but rather a process that teaches you how to memorize the lid off 


the educational tin can. 


Whether the stuff inside is worth paying $115 a quarter for I frankly don’t 


know. I doubt if anyone knows. 
I don’t think you’re supposed to. 


Your son, 
Tro. 
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The Principal I Would Like 


to Have 


A the Progressive Education Con- 
ference, held in Los Angeles last 
October, I was asked to participate in 
a discussion on the theme: “How may 
a secondary principal make his school 
a progressive school?” I have always 
shunned administration as one of the 
plagues and as a result of the confer- 
ence was even in doubt as to the mean- 
ing of “progressive.” But there seems 
some value in trying to think and talk 
of the sort of principal I would want 
if I were trying to be a progressive 
teacher. 

If I were a teacher trying to be pro- 
gressive, in a school which sought to be 
a progressive school, I would expect 
three qualities from my principal: 
leadership, understanding, and protec- 
tion. 
I would expect my principal to have 
an explicit social philosophy, to have 
arrived in his thinking at those funda- 
mental values which American educa- 
tion should achieve. I would expect 
him to guide me in formulating my 
own social philosophy, to use the 
democratic method with me and my 
colleagues on the staff so that from our 
formulated philosophy would emerge 
objectives consistent with it. I would 
expect my principal to challenge my 
powers and give me vision, frequently, 
in groups and individually, lifting me 
from the rut of day-by-day procedure 
by a reconsideration and a fresh word- 
ing of the objectives on which we had 
agreed. 


I would expect my principal to be 
patient with me in my youthful enthu- 
siasms, or my middle-aged stubborn- 
ness, or my elderly sentimentality, and 
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4 By S. P. McCUTCHEN 





q The principals of California have 
just returned from their annual con- 
vention. They have listened to each 
other, and they have heard inspira- 
tional speakers. Now. we suggest. it 
is time they listen to what their teach- 
ers have to say. To those who feel 
the urge to hear this other side of the 
story. we offer the article by Mr. Mc- 
Cutchen. It is adapted from his 
speech given at the Progressive Edu- 
cators’ Conference in Los Angeles 
last October. 

As a teacher, Mr. McCutchen has 
been for four years in Mississippi 
high schools, one year at the Univer- 
sity of Dlinois, and eight years at John 
Burroughs School, St. Louis. Mr. Mc- 
Cutchen is now a member of the cur- 
riculum staff of the Progressive Asso- 
ciation’s Eight Year Study. his field 
being social studies. “I have always 
shunned administration as one of the 
plagues,” he insists. 





charitable, too, with my ignorance. I 
would expect him to point out to me 
examples of good teaching and to 
guide me to the places where I could 
observe it. One such place stands clear 
in my memory. I learned of it when 
my principal said one day: “If you 
want to see good teaching, go out to 
the athletic field. Those boys are 
learning good practice by doing, by 
trying.” The example of seventh grade 
boys learning football fundamentals by 
trying clumsily at first, failing, having 
their errors pointed out to them in a 
kindly way, and trying again, has given 














THE PRINCIPAL I WOULD LIKE TO HAVE 


me a permanently clearer idea of 
teaching-method. 


5 wow expect my principal to 
criticize me frequently, severely, 
and impersonally. I would try to be 
big enough to take that criticism in a 
constructive way, that is, in the spirit 
in which it was intended, but I should 
infinitely prefer that criticism to be in 
private. ; 

I would expect my principal to 
praise me frequently and, preferably, 
also in private. The instance calling 
for praise might be trivial—a _ well- 
turned phrase, a satisfactory inter- 
view with a parent, a class successfully 
taught. None of us, administrators or 
teachers, indulge in too much praise, 
and very frequently an entire week 
can be illuminated and lifted by a 
thoughtful, kindly word. 


I would expect my principal to have 
the understanding which will make 
him sympathetic with my work, I 
should prefer for him to have had 
classroom experience which will make 
him humble and which will make him 
realize that the classroom teacher is on 
the very firing line of education, that 
most of the direct results of education 
are obtained only through the class- 
room teacher, and that only through 
me can he attain the things he wants 
for the boys and girls with whom we 
work. I would want him to talk per- 
sonally with me, to get my views and 
ideas. He need not agree with them 
and he might point out where they 
were wrong, and he should always 
challenge for soundness at the base of 
them, but to the extent to which he will 
talk with me for my ideas will I feel 
a sense of participation in the problems 
of the entire school. 

I should like him to be familiar with 
my work and help me fit it into the 
pattern of the entire school and the 
whole child. I do not expect him to 
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visit my classes every day (I am afraid 
that would be evidence of his distrust 
of me), but I think he should be fa- 
miliar with the entire scope of my 
course and with approximately what 
will be happening during any given 
week. It is so easy for teachers, 
trained to specialize in their subject 
matter, to be carried away by their own 
enthusiasms and thus lose proper em- 
phasis in the course, in the school, and 
in the child. He should help me to 
realize that he and I and the rest of the 
staff are engaged in what must be a co- 
operative enterprise, that we are deal- 
ing with an entire child, not just social 
aspects, or the artistic side, or the 
mathematical training of a pupil. 


I WOULD have my principal realize 

my load and be sympathetic. In 
these days of shortened budgets, 
crowded buildings, and overstuffed 
classes, there is not much that the 
principal can do to lighten that load, 
but I should want him to realize that 
it is heavy and to be practical enough 
to understand that there are many fine 
things that both of us would like to do 
if conditions were more ideal. At the 
same time, I would not have him use 
this as an excuse for stupid routinizing 
of the work nor would I have him 
permit me to do that. These practical 
factors are difficult problems, but they 
are problems to be solved and not al- 
ways insurmountable obstacles. 

I should expect my principal to rec- 
ognize my limitations and be helpful. 
I would want him to help me overcome 
my pet grammatical errors, my undue 
enthusiasms for certain aspects of my 
subject, my personal likes and dislikes 
among students, to help me understand 
better my colleagues with whom I have 
to work. I should expect him to be 
stimulating to me as an entire person, 
to help me be more than an insufficient 
citizen, to help me to know what is 
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happening in our community, to under- 
stand it better, and somehow to find 
time so that I can participate in it. 

I should expect him to realize that 
I am a person. This does not mean 
that I expect him to give me a warm, 
intimate, personal friendship. I accede 
to him the right to choose his own 
friends, just as I reserve the same 
privilege, but I should have him know 
what my personal interests are, that I 
have a family, that Johnnie has just 
gotten over the mumps, or that I am 
buying a house. 


5, WOULD expect my principal to 

give me protection. If I am to be 
most useful as a teacher, he must pro- 
tect me from the pressure groups with- 
in the community. If every suggestion 
from the community were incorporated 
into the curriculum, the year would not 
be long enough to observe all local 
days, all national days, or to teach 
those particular aspects of learning 
that have become the hobby of some- 
one or other. If everything to which 
someone objected were omitted from 
the curriculum, it would be difficult to 
find enough to fill one day a week. 
Very frequently these pressure groups 
lose their fierceness when firmly faced 
by the school administration or are 
brought into the open. I have seen a 
local post of the American Legion 
withdraw its attacks upon a teacher 
accused of instilling pacificism when 
the school principal called a public 
meeting in which the matter was dis- 
cussed. 

I should expect my principal to ex- 
plain me to the community, to have 
parents and others who might be inter- 
ested know who I am and what my 
special interests are. I should expect 
my principal to make a place for him- 
self in the community so that I might 
justly feel proud of him. If one of our 
common purposes should be the devel- 
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opment of citizens who will actively 
and intelligently participate in com- 
munity affairs, it seems scarcely likely 
that students can be so trained by men 
and women who do not themselves 
participate. 

I should expect my principal to pro- 
tect me from vested interests within 
the school. I think it is his task so to 
balance consideration of curriculum 
and school problems that neither I nor 
any other teacher makes decisions or 
argues on the sole basis of our own 
subject field instead of considering 
that which is best for the pupil. Too 
many teachers, I among them, are 
prone to think that the world will be 
saved if only more students are ex- 
posed to more of the thing I am teach- 
ing. How often friction develops in a 
teaching staff because the dramatics 
teacher takes students from one class 
for a rehearsal or a visit to a theater, 
thus causing them to miss part of an- 
other class! It is the principal’s task 
to answer the objection: “But I was 
going to teach the causes of the Civil 
War today, and some of them will miss 
that. I will have to make it up with 
them later.”’ 


INALLY, I should expect my 

principal to protect me from the 
rigors of administration, to make de- 
cisions on the basis of educational 
principles rather than the ease of ad- 
ministrative procedure. Perhaps I 
would want to give a fuller report on 
a student than the all-inclusive C or B. 
I should not want my principal to pre- 
vent me from doing this just because 
the office force was not equipped to 
make such a record. I should like the 
liberty to send one student or a group 
on some study of the community, or 
to participate in it, without having that 
student penalized because he was tardy 
or absent. 

The most appropriate summary I 
can find to this consideration of ad- 
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ministration is a little fantasy which 
Prof. T. V. Smith once wrote: 


He said that one day he was walk- 
ing down the street with the Devil, and 
the Devil had promised to answer any 
reasonable question he might ask. Here 
was an opportunity to get an answer 
to something which had long puzzled 
him, so he said: 

“Your Majesty, how have you pre- 
vented movements which had an és- 
sence of truth in them from realizing 
their fullest possibilities? The Early 
Church seemed at one time on the path 
to changing the world, and yet it did 
not. The labor movement, when it 
started, promised a revolution in men’s 
relations to each other, and yet we are 
still divided into national groups. Uni- 
versal education seemed the path by 
which men would achieve that which 
they had thought finest and best, and 
yet poverty, ignorance, injustice, and 
misery still surround us. How did you 
thwart these movements?” And he 
waited for an answer, but no answer 
was made. 


He was rather piqued, for it seemed 
to him a reasonable question, and so he 


glanced up into the face of his com- 
panion and found Satan’s attention not 
on him but on an incident occurring 
across the street. As his gaze followed, 
he saw a group of workmen coming 
home from work, coats over their 
arms, empty dinner pails swinging in 
their hands; and, as he watched, one 
of them reached up into the air and 
grasped a piece of Truth. It was a 
small piece but, undeniably, it was 
Truth. Startled, Smith looked at his 
companion, expecting to find conster- 
nation in his face; instead the Devil 
appeared placid and unconcerned. 

“Did you see what that man did?” 
asked Smith. 

“Yes, I saw it.” 

“Well, aren’t you worried ?” 

“No, not at all,” replied Satan. 

“But why not? That was Truth he 
found and Truth will defeat you.” 

“Yes,” said the Devil, “it would, 
except that I know what I shall do 
about it.” 

“But what will you do?” Smith 
asked, excitedly. 

“Why,” said the Devil, “I shall 
tempt him to organize it!” 


Social Change Increases Period of Schooling 


The conviction now held by many, that secondary education should be an 
education for all, has grown to its present strength within little more than the 
span of a single generation. It has been fostered by a twofold change in Ameri- 
can life since the beginning of the present century. On the one hand, social, 
industrial, and economic conditions have so altered in this country within the 
last thirty years that they seem to many observers to make necessary a kind 
and an amount of education for all which in previous generations were at best 
the privileges of the few. On the other hand, economic productivity on the part 
of adults has so greatly increased as to make possible a prolongation of the 
period of infancy—that is, of preliminary formal education—without imposing 
a serious economic burden. Not only is there at present no demand by industry 
for youth up to the age of eighteen; there is actually, except in a few vocations, 
no place for youth at all—From /ssues of Secondary Education, Bulletin No. 59 
of the Department of Secondary-School Principals of the National Education 


Association, p. 41, 1936. 





The Calendar for an Evening 
Business School <¢: srencer v. sexsow 


HEN shall class exercises begin 

in the fall? When shall they 
close at Christmas? How soon after 
the New Year should class work be re- 
sumed? These and other questions as 
to the best length of the evening term 
confront the person who must construct 
the calendar for a public evening busi- 
ness school. The following outline is 
the result of observation, investigation, 
and experimentation at the Merritt 
Evening Business School, where the 
writer served as teacher, head teacher, 
and acting principal during the past five 
years. 

I. Opening in the fall. 

(a) Best enrollment will be obtained 
if advance registration and official open- 
ing are from one to two weeks after 
August 31 and the end of summer vaca- 
tions. Adults are not ready to consider 
school work until about September 10. 
Starting at this time gives late vaca- 
tioners an opportunity to get settled 
and rested before beginning evening 
school. Even those who take no vaca- 
tions are not “school-minded” until the 
middle of September. 

(b) The beginning of class exercises 
should be preceded by several days of 
advance registrations so as to give the 
adult an opportunity to obtain counsel 
with the principal and teachers. Also, 
class work can start functioning the 
first night if students have completed 
their counseling and registration prior 
to the opening. This is much better than 
having to disrupt the entire first week’s 
work with registration details. 


II. Length of term or semester. 


(a) Evening school students enroll 
in a burst of enthusiasm which gradu- 
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q This discussion and outline of a 
school calendar for the evening 
school is the result of observations 
by Mr. Benbow during his six years 
of connection with the Merritt Busi- 
ness School of Oakland. The calen- 
dar forms a practical effort to meet 
the needs of students and to adjust 
the school routine to their conven- 
ience. 

Mr. Benbow was acting principal 
of the Merritt school from 1934 to 
1936. Prior to that time he served 
as teacher, counselor, and business 
coérdinator in the same _ school. 
During this time he called on 300 
business men each year, so his 
observations of community needs 
should be accurate. At present he 
is associate in research of the Oak- 
land Public Schools. 





ally diminishes as the work increases 
and as other demands on their time 
occur. The majority of adult students 
will attend with fair regularity for a 
period of eight or ten weeks. To con- 
tinue beyond ten weeks will cause 
classes to be closed through decreased 
attendance. The psychological effect of 
ending the term with a good-sized class 
is excellent, and the reverse is demoral- 
izing. 

(b) The term should be short 
enough to maintain attendance and long 
enough to cover the work adequately. 
It is better to divide the work in smaller 
units than to have a class dwindle away 
until only a few students complete the 
course. Worse yet is it to close a class 
for low attendance on the few remain- 
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ing “stand-by’s. 
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Succestep CALENDAR For 1937-1938 
Fall Term—Eleven Weeks 


September 13-14-15-16 


Advance registration 









































September 20 Class work begins 
December 2 End of fall term 
Winter Term—Eleven Weeks 
January 3-4-5-6 Advance registration 
January 10 Class work begins 
March 24...... , End of winter term 
Spring Term—Ten Weeks 
March 21-22-23-24-25 Advance registration 
March 28. Class work begins 
Jume 2 End of spring term 
, en Thirty-two weeks 

(c) Frequent reregistrations and V. The.length of the spring semester. 


short-unit courses rebuild enthusiasm 
and help the adult to continue his 
efforts. 

(d) A term of nine to eleven weeks 
seems to be an ideal length. 


III. The Christmas vacation period. 


(a) Many adults must work nights 
for several weeks prior to the busy holi- 
days. They will drop out around the 
first week in December whether classes 
end or not. 

(b) Hence, if possible, the term 
should end about three weeks before 
Christmas. 


IV. Opening in the spring. 

(a) Time must be allowed the adult 
to clear up Christmas work and recover 
from the holiday spirit. If classes 
start too soon, many students will reg- 
ister a week or two late rather than 
return on the opening date. This de- 
creases attendance and effectiveness of 
the instruction. 

(b) Suggested procedure: Allow 
several days’ advance registration about 


January 5 and begin classes about Janu- 
ary 10. 


(a) To continue from January to 
June without interruption is expecting 
the impossible. The adult can not do it 
and maintain the regular attendance 
needed for effective work and accom- 
plishment. Only the exceptional stu- 
dent will remain in school for that long 
a period. 

(b) It is suggested that the spring 
semester be broken into two terms of 
approximately nine to eleven weeks 
each, with a short reregistration period 
between the two terms. 

(c) Such a plan keeps the work 
from becoming tiresome ; it allows for 
goals quickly reached (just ten weeks 
away); it generates new enthusiasm ; 
and it permits the adult who had to drop 
out to reregister and try again. 


VI. The close of the year. 


(a) Spring and summer fever take 
their toll on attendance beginning late 
in May, and by June the classes are 
very small. 

(b) It is better to close in the latter 
part of May or early in June than to 
end with a handful of students and a 
record of only 10 per cent of the class 
completing the term’s work. 
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VII. Spring vacation and other 
school holidays. 

(a) The adult does not get a vaca- 
tion from work during the Easter holi- 
days, and he wants to continue his class 
work. 

(b) If we close classes the students 
lose the attendance habit and do not 
return with the reopening of classes. 

(c) The business man’s calendar 
recognizes few holidays and if the 
school is to serve the employed adults 
we should adapt our calendar to theirs 
as far as possible. 

(d) Holidays now recognized by 
schools and not usually recognized in 
business are Easter vacation, Lincoln’s 
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and Washington’s birthdays, and teach- 
ers’ institute days. School should be 
kept open on these days if the evening 
school is to function effectively. 


VIII. Summary. 

(a) Adapt the school schedule to the 
adult’s schedule if possible. 

(b) Begin the second week in Sep- 
tember and close near December 1. Re- 
open during the second or third week in 
January, and close after nine to eleven 
weeks. Reopen after a short interval 
and close late in May or early in June. 

(c) Eliminate all but compulsory 
legal holidays. 

(d) Provide for advance registra- 
tion. 


A Hotel and Restaurant Curriculum 


In planning the educational program of the San Francisco Junior College, 
with special reference to technical courses, President A. J. Cloud sought to 
establish curricula which have for their purpose the training of young men and 
women for success in specialized fields to which they are adapted. Believing 
that the young man or woman who enters a technical occupation with proper 
training will secure happiness in his work and make a worthwhile contribution 
to the community in which he lives and that there are certain types of endeavor 
in every community for which technical training on the junior college level 
should be provided, he proceeded to institute surveys of the San Francisco area. 

One of the first industries to be surveyed was that of Hotel and Restaurant 
Management. In answer to the demands of hotel and restaurant men, an advisory 
committee representing all departments of hotel and restaurant work was 
appointed from the leading hotels and restaurants in San Francisco. These men 
suggested basic information for the subject content of the curriculum which was 
to be established to train those planning to enter their industry. 

These advisers also recommended experts who were capable of teaching the 
several specialized phases of hotel and restaurant work. The industry guaran- 
teed the placement of forty-five students for summer practice work eight weeks 


each summer. 


The first specialized courses were offered early in 1936. Fourteen students 
enrolled in these courses, all of whom were soon placed for practical experience 
in a variety of positions in hotels and restaurants in San Francisco. These stu- 
dents did not displace any employee in any organization but were permitted to 
work as apprentices in several positions and received a salary ranging from 
$10.50 to $25 a week. Each student’s success on the job was measured by means 
of a vocational rating scale which was scored by the general manager and each 


job supervisor under whom he worked. 


“The success of the curriculum in Hotel and Restaurant Management indi- 
cates that students with only a few months of specialized training are recognized 
by their employers as young men and women who are potential assets to hotel 
and restaurant organizations,” writes John P. Gifford, in charge of the course. 
“The technical training which these students have received under successful 
trade-trained instructors in all phases of hotel and restaurant work has encour- 
aged them to develop certain attitudes and skills required by the several depart- 
ments in which they have been placed. This training has made them more 
adaptable and efficient in the stations in which they have worked.” 





A Guide to Opportunities for 
Summer Study 


U.S.C. Summer Session 
UTSTANDING educators from 


Yale, Northwestern, the Univer- 


sity of Minnesota, Washington, and 
Oregon State, with leaders in public 
school systems from various sections 
of the country, will join with Uni- 
versity of Southern California faculty 
members to offer a wide variety of 
education courses during the 1937 
summer session, starting June 18, it 
was announced by Dean Lester B. 
Rogers. 

Classes in all phases of education, 
ranging from requirements for teach- 
ing credentials to advanced courses in 
administration, will be offered during 
the first session, with many of the sub- 
jects to be repeated during the second 
term, which is scheduled from July 31 
to September 3. 

Visiting instructors include Dr. Har- 
old Benjamin, Dr. Harl R. Douglass, 
and Donald G. Paterson from the 
University of Minnesota; Dr. Clyde 
M. Hill, Yale; Dr. Paul R. Witty, 
Northwestern ; Henry M. Foster, Uni- 
versity of Washington; Dr. James R. 
Jewell and Minnie D. Frick, Oregon 
State; Dr. William J. Klopp, Long 
Beach city schools; Dr. John S. 
Sexson, superintendent of Pasadena 
schools ; and Dr. M. Eustace Broom of 
the El Paso city schools. 

Listed for the first session are 
seventy-four education courses, with 
thirty-eight scheduled for the second 
term. More than 300 classes in all 
departments of the college curriculum 
will be offered during the two sessions, 
according to Dean Rogers. 





q A dozen schools offering oppor- 
tunities for training in the secondary 
field were requested to submit an 
outline of the courses and confer- 
ences they have planned for the 
coming summer. These schools are 
all located in California or in neigh- 
boring states and territories, and 
were selected because it was 
thought that California teachers 
might be interested in what they 
have to offer. Of the schools ad- 
dressed, the following furnished 
summaries, all of which are included 
here: University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, University of California at Los 
Angeles, Stanford, Oregon, Oregon 
State, and Hawaii. 





U.S.C. Summer Conference 


THREE-DAY conference on 

Mental Hygiene and Guidance is 
being planned for July 20, 21, and 22 at 
the University of Southern California 
in response to expressed interests of 
summer session students and school 
men and women in service. The meet- 
ings will be open, without charge, to all 
who care to attend. Mental health and 
guidance problems will be discussed in 
the light of the results of research and 
recent theory and practice. 


Addresses, short talks, and forum 
discussions are being scheduled accord- 
ing to the needs and interests of ad- 
ministrators, counselors, and classroom 
teachers. Particular stress will be laid 
upon the opportunities and responsi- 
bilities of the teachers for the guidance 
and the mental health of the pupil. 
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Morning and afternoon sessions will 
be held each of the three days of the 
conference, which will close with a 
banquet on the evening of July 22. 

Visiting educators who will partici- 
pate are Dr. Harold Benjamin, profes- 
sor of education and director of the 
Center for Continuation Study, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; Dr. Harl R. 
Douglass, professor of secondary edu- 
cation, University of Minnesota; Dr. 
Donald G. Paterson, professor of 
psychology, University of Minnesota ; 
Dr. Paul A. Witty, professor of 
education and director of the Psycho- 
Educational Clinic, Northwestern Uni- 
versity ; and Dr. Clyde M. Hill, chair- 
man of the department of education, 
Yale University. 

Local administrators, directors of 
guidance, counselors, and teachers will 
have part in the program. Members 
of the staff of the University of South- 
ern California will also make their 
contribution to the activities of the 
conference. 

Inquiries and suggestions will be 
welcomed at the office of the Dean of 
the School of Education and Summer 
Session, The University of Southern 
California. 


U.C.L. A. Summer Session 


N Saturday, June 26, registration 

will take place for the twentieth 
annual Summer Session of the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles. 
Students are expected from all parts 
of California and from other states 
and foreign countries. During the past 
few years the enrollment has been 
steadily growing, and the varied offer- 
ing for the forthcoming session is 
based upon expectations of continued 
growth. 

Courses will be offered in thirty-eight 
fields of study, including departments 
representing the College of Letters 
and Science, the Teachers’ College, 
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and the newly organized College 
of Business Administration. Instruc- 
tion will be available in anthropology, 
art, astronomy, bacteriology, biology, 
botany, business administration, chem- 
istry, economics, education, English, 
French, geography, geology, German, 
history, home economics, Italian, 
journalism, Latin, librarianship, mathe- 
matics, mechanic arts, music, oceanog- 
raphy, paleontology, philosophy, 
physical education, physics, physiology, 
political science, psychology, public 
health and nursing education, public 
speaking, sociology, Spanish, zoology, 
and subject A. 

The faculty will include a number 
of distinguished visiting professors 
from other universities and colleges, 
members of the university staff of the 
Berkeley campus, and members of the 
regular U. C. L. A. staff. Among the 
visiting professors are Dr. Arthur 
Hobson Quinn, University of Penn- 
sylvania, eminent English scholar, who 
will offer courses in American litera- 
ture and American fiction; Dr. Pitirim 
Alexandrovich Sorokin, professor of 
sociology at Harvard University, who 
will offer courses in social institutions 
and social and cultural fluctuations ; 
Dr. Percy A. Martin, history, from 
Stanford University, whose courses 
will deal with Hispanic America from 
1808 to the present and with Mexico 
and the Caribbean; Dr. Joseph A. 
Leighton, philosophy, from Ohio State 
University; Dr. David Snedden, re- 
cently of Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, courses in the social aspects 
of education; Dr. James Q. Holsopple, 
chief clinical psychologist of the New 
Jersey State Department of Institu- 
tions and Agencies, courses in mental 
measurements and abnormal psychol- 
ogy; and Dr. Richard A. Bolt, who 
will divide his time between school 
health problems and technical courses 
of public health nurses. 





A GUIDE TO OPPORTUNITIES FOR SUMMER STUDY 


The summer ses- 
sion staff of the 
Department of Ed- 
ucation will include 
both Dr. Marvin L. 
Darsie, dean of the 
U. C. L. A. Teach- 
ers’ College, and 
Dr. W. W. Kemp, 
dean of the School 
of Education at 
Berkeley, in addi- 
tion to the follow- 
ing: Nellie L. Al- 
ford, teacher of lip 
reading, Los An- 
geles city schools; 
Dr. Forrest N. An- 
derson, Los An- 
geles Child Guid- 
ance Clinic; Dr. 
Elinor L. Beebe, 
Yale University ; 
Dr. Elizabeth L. 
Bishop, Santa Bar- 
bara State College ; 
Dr. Richard A. Bolt, 
Western Reserve 
University; Dr. 
Ralph H. Bush, 
Santa Monica Jun- 
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June 18 to July 30... July 31 to September 3 








ior College; How- 

ard A. Campion, Los Angeles city 
schools ; Alice C. Chapin, Los Angeles 
city schools; Dr. L. P. Farris, Oakland 
High School; Samuel L. Fick, U. C. 
L. A.; Dr. Will French, Long Beach 
city schools; Dr. M. E. Herriott, Cen- 
tral Junior High School, Los Angeles ; 
Dr. David F. Jackey, U. C. L. A.; Dr. 
Katherine L. McLaughlin, U. C. L. A. ; 
Mary Rogers Miller, State Department 
of Education. 

Dr. Marion Monroe, city schools, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Dr. Ernest Carroll 
Moore, U. C. L. A.; Fred W. Orth, 
Virginia Road School, Los Angeles; 
Helen S. Read, Los Angeles county 
schools; Dr. May V. Seagoe, U. C. 


L. A.; Corrine A. Seeds, U. C. L. A.; 
Dr. David Snedden, recently of Co- 
lumbia University; Leslie G. Stier, 
Frank Wiggins Trade School, Los 
Angeles; Dr. Charles W. Waddell, 
U. C. L. A.; Natalie White, U. C. 
L. A.; Dr. L. A. Williams, University 
of California, Berkeley; and Dr. 
Fredric P. Woellner, U. C. L. A. 
Up-to-date courses dealing with 
problems of school administration will 
cover the fields of state and city school 
systems, the junior college, the modern 
secondary school, the progressive ele- 
mentary school, early childhood edu- 
cation, the school health program, vo- 
cational education, and the supervision 
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of teaching and school finance. Child 
guidance will be especially stressed 
through courses in mental hygiene, 
educational diagnosis, moral education, 
remedial reading, and home hygiene. 


U.C.L. A. Conference 


N addition to the regular course 

offering at the summer session of 
the University of California at Los 
Angeles, there will be a series of edu- 
cational conferences on current prac- 
tices in education, under the direction 
of Dean Marvin L. Darsie, and a series 
of lectures, concerts, and demonstra- 
tions. All of these events, including the 
conferences, will be free to students 
and the general public. 

The summer session will provide 
work leading to both undergraduate 
and graduate degrees. Adequate pro- 
vision is made for students who wish 
to begin or continue graduate study. 
Courses limited to graduate students 
are for the most part in seminar form. 

The tuition fee is $35. The Summer 
Session Bulletin, containing announce- 
ments of courses and other informa- 
tion, will be sent free upon request to 
the Dean of the Summer Session, 405 
Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles. 


Oregon’s Summer Sessions 


INE summer sessions in Oregon 

will be given this year by the State 
System of Higher Education. Those 
likely to be of most interest to second- 
ary teachers are outlined in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs. 

The Portland and Eugene sessions 
of the University of Oregon will offer 
upper division and graduate work in 
the arts and letters field. Science, home 
economics, and industrial arts will be 
featured at the Oregon State College 
session at Corvallis. These sessions 
open June 21 and are followed by post 
sessions at Eugene and Corvallis, from 
August 2 to August 27. 
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The Marine Biology Camp at Coos 
Bay will specialize in lecture and labo- 
ratory courses in coast plant and animal 
life. Students will spend the entire six 
weeks on the Pacific Coast and thus 
may combine study with vacation. The 
camp will open June 21. 

Courses at the University of Oregon 
sessions will be offered in the follow- 
ing departments: anthropology, art, 
business administration, drama, eco- 
nomics, education, English, geography, 
German, history, journalism, law, 
library methods, music philosophy, 
physical education, political science, 
psychology, public speaking, Romance 
languages, and sociology. 


Courses to be offered at Oregon 
State College will be described in more 
detail below. 

Teachers who wish further informa- 
tion and bulletins on any of these ses- 
sions should address Alfred Powers, 
director of summer sessions, 814 Ore- 
gon Building, Portland, Oregon. 


O.S.C.’s Summer Courses 


SUMMER Session at Oregon State 
College will open June 21 for six 
weeks, with a post session of four ad- 
ditional weeks beginning August 3, stu- 
dents normally earning nine credits, or 
fifteen in the combined sessions. 

Education, industrial arts, and home 
economics are offering the widest range 
of courses leading to both the bache- 
lor’s and advanced degrees ; other fields 
are business administration, secretarial 
science, music, journalism, and the 
various departments in arts and letters 
and social science. 

The annual conference on adult edu- 
cation and guidance held during the 
first week will be one of the features 
of the School of Education. 

Home Economics offers for the first 
time this year a field course involving 
a summer spent in China, Japan, and 
Korea under the direct charge of Dean 
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Ava B. Milam, of the School of Home 
Economics, for the study of family 
organization, economic status, housing, 
furnishing and equipment, diet, cloth- 
ing, education, and child care in these 
countries. For the campus, instruction 
will be given in all departments includ- 
ing clothing, textiles, and related arts; 
foods and nutrition; household admin- 
istration ; institution economics; home 


economics education; and home eco-_ 


nomics extension. Nationally-known 
leaders augmenting the resident staff in 
each of the fields will be announced 
in the bulletin and the professional 
journals. 

The Institute for Education for 
Family Life is offered in codperation 
with the School of Education and the 
State Board of Vocational Education. 

With the codperation of Mr. O. D. 
Adams, state director for vocational 
education, an even more extended pro- 
gram in industrial arts and industrial 
education than last year’s has been 
arranged. 


Hawaii's Summer School 


MERICA’S most exciting univer- 
sity,” a campus separated from its 
mainland brothers by more than 2,400 
miles of rolling, blue Pacific Ocean, 
our westernmost educational center — 
the University of Hawaii—will attract 
more than 1,000 students for its sum- 
mer session, June 28 to August 6 of 
this year. 

Early applications, of instructors as 
well as students, are already flooding 
the registrar’s office—all eager to take 
advantage of the scores of world- 
famous lecturers scheduled to appear, 
as well as the unique opportunity to 
combine recreation and study. 


Guest professors will include such 
distinguished educators as Dr. George 
H. Blakeslee, professor of history and 
international affairs at Clark Univer- 
sity; Lewis Browne, author of This 


Believing World ; Dr. Wing Tsit Chan, 
educational director and professor of 
Chinese culture at Lingnan University, 
China; Dr. Franklin G. Ebaugh, direc- 
tor of Colorado Psychopathic Hospi- 
tal and professor of psychiatry at the 
University of Colorado Medical 
School; Dr. Henry E. Garrett, associ- 
ate professor of psychology at Colum- 
bia University; Dr. George C. Kyte, 
professor of education at the Univer- 
sity of California; Dr. Karl C. Lee- 
brick, dean of the College of Liberal 
Arts and professor in International 
Affairs at Syracuse University; Dr. 
Eugene Neuhaus, professor of art at 
the University of California; Dr. Sid- 
ney H. Pressey, professor of educational 
psychology, Ohio State University; 
Glenn H. Woods, supervisor of music, 
Oakland Public Schools, and many 
others. 

The 300 acre campus of the Univer- 
sity of Hawaii is situated only fifteen 
minutes by bus from Waikiki beach; 
behind it the ground slopes to volcanic 
mountains, its greens dotted with 
gleaming white buildings—all this in an 
average temperature of 78 degrees 
throughout July. 


Stanford’s Summer Quarter 


_ Summer Quarter at Stanford 
University is the equivalent of any 
one of the other three quarters in re- 
spect to courses and their credit value. 
The offerings of the various depart- 
ments are primarily designed to attract 
serious students who desire to do a full 
quarter of work at a time when classes 
are smaller, libraries and laboratories 
less crowded, and the usual distrac- 
tions connected with undergraduate 
life are absent. 


Courses for graduate students are 
emphasized during the summer quar- 
ter, but in 1937 an increased number 
of courses for lower division students 
will be offered. More than thirty visit- 
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ing faculty members from other insti- 
tutions, including distinguished Ameri- 
can and foreign scholars, are on the 
teaching staff for the summer quarter, 
in addition to the regular ‘faculty. 

The new memorial theater, with its 
spacious workrooms, complete lighting 
equipment, and flexible seating ar- 
rangements for expansion of experi- 
mental work and the third season of 
studies in classic drama, will be ready 
for the summer work. Students and 
the public will be drawn together in an 
integrated program of activities sur- 
rounding the classes. The Tudor lec- 
tures on Renaissance culture, recitals 
of ancient music, and exhibits of rare 
materials in gallery and library will be 
enlarged by a series of conferences 
and debates on drama and production 
technique. 

In order to accommodate teachers 
who must resume their duties the lat- 
ter part of August, the School of Edu- 
cation condenses ten weeks’ work into 
eight. Extra sessions each week make 
possible the completion of the full quar- 
ter’s program. 

The annual summer education con- 
ference, to be held July 7-11, inclusive, 
will deal with “The Challenge of Men- 
tal and Physical Health to the Curricu- 
lum, Guidance, and Administration.” 
The administration, curriculum, and 
guidance service will be critically exam- 
ined with reference to effects on men- 
tal and physical health. Home and 
community effects will also be noted. 
Leaders in the curriculum, guidance, 
and administration will codperate with 
physicians, psychiatrists, psychologists, 
mental hygienists, and social workers 
in appraising the effects of all aspects 
of the program of the school and of 
the community life upon mental and 
physical health and in projecting a 
practical program of school and com- 
munity betterment. 
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The program of the conference will 
be developed to serve the needs of 
teachers in all fields, supervisors, guid- 
ance specialists, and administrators in 
elementary schools, high schools, junior 
colleges, colleges, and universities. 

The following visiting professors 
have already been added to the staff: 
Business: -John Franklin Ebersole, 
Harvard University. Economics and 
Political Science: Henry Forbes An- 
gus, University of British Columbia; 
and Walter Edwards Beach, Williams 
College. Education: Norman Fenton, 
Claremont Colleges; John Amherst 
Sexson, superintendent of schools, 
Pasadena; Donald Peery Cottrell, Co- 
lumbia University ; David Loring Mac- 
Kaye, San Jose public schools ; Virginia 
Lee Block, Seattle Child Guidance 
Clinic; Ralph Fields, Santa Barbara 
Curriculum Revision Program; and 
Camilla Marcia Low, Sequoia Union 
High School. 

English: Louis Wann, University 
of Southern California. Geology: Ben 
Markham Page, Idaho Maryland Mines 
Corporation. German: Robert Franz 
Arnold, University of Vienna. Graphic 
Art: Victor Arnautoff, California 
School of Fine Arts. History: Samuel 
Blagg Bemis, Yale University. Jour- 
nalism: Merritt Elihu Benson, Univer- 
sity of Washington. Law: Charles 
Bunn, University of Wisconsin; Wil- 
liam Green Hale, University of South- 
ern California; and Philip Mechem, 
University of Iowa. 

Natural History: Lyman Benson, 
Bakersfield Junior College. Philo- 
sophy: Morris R. Cohen, College of 
the City of New York. Psychology: 
Jean Walker MacFarlane, University 
of California. Romantic Languages: 
René Francois Bellé, University of 
Southern California. Sociology: Jesse 
Frederick Steiner, University of Wash- 
ington. 
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What's Happening in California 
Secondary Schools 





Edited by AUBREY A. DOUGLASS 


Building Program at Bakersfield. 
In the Kern County Union High 
School District there are separate high 
schools at Shafter, McFarland, and 
Bakersfield. The junior college is 
housed with the high-school plant at 
Bakersfield. Early in October, regis- 
tration in the Bakersfield plant passed 
4,000, of which 600 were junior col- 
lege students. Because of limitation of 
space it is no longer possible to increase 
the capacity of this school. 

The board of education is now pro- 
ceeding with plans for constructing a 
school in East Bakersfield to take care 
of further increases. It has not been 
determined definitely whether the new 
school will be a ninth- and tenth-grade 
school, a four-year high school, or a 
separate junior-college plant. Plans 
call for the starting of a ninth- and 
tenth-grade school with alternate build- 
ing programs laid out so that such a 
school can become a four-year high 
school or a separate junior college with 
a minimum of alteration. 

It is anticipated that the population 
growth of the area will make neces- 
sary the establishment of ninth- and 
tenth-grade schools in other parts of 
the district whatever may be done in 
East Bakersfield. 

Southern Section of C.T.A. Holds 
Conference.—“‘New Developments 
in Secondary Education” was the title 
of a spring conference held at Los 
Angeles High School, April 17, under 
the direction of the Modern Education 


Committee of the California Teachers’ 
Association, Southern Section. 

There were fifteen conferences fol- 
lowed by a luncheon at which the chief 
of the Division of Secondary Educa- 
tion, California State Department of 
Education, was the speaker. Honored 
guests included Dr. Walter F. Dexter, 
state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion; Dr. Vierling Kersey, superintend- 
ent of Los Angeles City Schools; M. 
G. Jones, president, National Depart- 
ment of Secondary School Principals; 
and Dr. John A. Sexson, president, 
California Teachers’ Association. 

At each of the group conferences, 
four or five classroom teachers out- 
lined briefly the work they are doing in 
their schools. This was the first con- 
ference in Southern California at which 
teachers were given an opportunity to 
discuss their problems with other 
teachers who are interested in the same 
problems. Since the teacher speakers 
were from the experimental secondary 
schools of Southern California, the 
conference held unusual interest for 
all secondary teachers. 

7 7 SA 

A Correction in Regard to the Co- 
operating Schools.—In this section 
of the February issue of the JouRNAL, 
an item appeared in which the follow- 
ing statement occurred: “The Carpin- 
teria Union High School has been 
officially placed upon the list (of codp- 
erating schools) by the Progressive 
Education Association.” The sentence 
is incorrect as it stands. 
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While the “cooperating schools” of 
California hold the same relationship 
to the colleges and universities of this 
state that the thirty schools of the 
Eight Year Study of the Progressive 
Education Association hold to the 
higher educational institutions which 
have joined in that enterprise, the Pro- 
gressive Education Association has 
nothing to do with approving schools 
which wish to become members of Cali- 
fornia’s codperating group. Such ap- 
proval is secured through a committee 
of the Association of California Sec- 
ondary School Principals, which ren- 
ders whatever assistance the school 
may ask, indicates the form in which 
the application should be s:bmitted, 
and acts as an agency through which 
the request reaches the University and 
other colleges and universities of the 
state. 

The University High School, Oak- 
land, and the Eagle Rock High School 
of Los Angeles are the only members 
of the codperating group of California 
which are also members of the Eight 
Year Study of the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association. 


7 LA 7 


College Freshmen from the Co- 
operating Schools.—The first group 
of students will enter the colleges and 
universities from the Cooperating 
Schools in September, 1937. In the 
Cooperating Schools, it will be remem- 
bered, curriculum developments may 
take place without reference to the pat- 
tern of subjects usually required for 
college admission. If teachers and 
principals prefer to do so, they may dis- 
pense with grades. The recommenda- 
tion of the principal is sufficient to 
admit the pupil to the freshman class 
of the higher institution. 

Qn March 5, at the Eagle Rock High 
School, occurred a meeting attended by 
representatives from the Cooperating 
Schools and from a number of the col- 
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leges and universities which are coép- 
erating in the enterprise. The high 
school representatives were desirous of 
learning whether or not the students 
should be “ear-marked” ; that is, if the 
college faculty members should know 
which students came from the Codper- 
ating Schools and which came from 
other schools, The representatives from 
the Cooperating Schools were also de- 
sirous of learning what records were 
desired by college officials, if records 
should be submitted in a uniform man- 
ner, what guidance methods would be 
employed by the colleges, and how the 
success or failure of the students from 
the Codperating Schools might be de- - 
termined. 

Definite action was not taken with 
respect to these questions. The consen- 
sus of opinion seemed to be: students 
should not be ear-marked; as much 
pertinent data should be sent about 
every pupil as possible since so many 
varieties and types of reports now 
reach the colleges from the secondary 
schools that a few more will not ma- 
terially add to the difficulties of the 
admissions officer; an adequate pro- 
gram of guidance should locate the 
student’s problems and help him over- 
come them, whether his preparation 
was made in a Cooperating School or 
in some other; a comparison should 
probably be made of the marks earned 
by students from the Codperating 
Schools and those earned by pupils 
from the regularly organized schools. 
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Elimination in California Second- 
ary Schools.—Although little is writ- 
ten or said these days about the elimi- 
nation of pupils from high school, the 
problem has apparently not been en- 
tirely overcome, even in California. Dis- 
regarding certain exceptions, the law 
requires all boys and girls to attend 
school on full time until 16 years of 
age and thereafter for four hours per 
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TABLE 1.—Elimination in California Schools as Revealed by Percentage Which En- 
rollment in Each of Grades 3 to 14 1s of Enrollment in Second Grade of Origin 


1930-31 1931-32 


Grade Per Cent Per Cent 
3 a 97.7 96.4 
O.,. intgniaeenndiictasiaaatnaaaee 97.7 95.2 
5 . 95.3 95.2 
| reer 94.1 91.9 
, aes 94.5 93.7 
— SEE I 91.7 92.2 
I 95.2 94.1 

10 . 90.1 87.6 
Rees 1 72.2 74.6 
RE RT » 59.4 62.2 
| pe aeare ee Ra 19.0 20.7 
OR BGR eS, ELE 9.2 11.5 


1932-33 1933-34 1934-35 1935-36 
PerCent PerCent PerCent Per Cent 


96.0 97.6 99.2 99.6 
93.3 95.2 96.5 99.6 
92.4 91.7 94.2 97.4 
91.0 89.9 89.5 92.6 
90.6 90.8 91.3 90.8 
91.4 89.2 90.6 89.9 
94.0 92.2 90.2 90.9 
89.6 89.0 87.3 86.9 
74.6 75.2 75.8 77.4 
65.3 63.5 64.2 65.2 
22.9 21.5 20.8 22.7 
12.4 12.1 12.1 11.5 








week if employed, or three hours per 
day if unemployed, until 18. It is prob- 
able that elimination is more serious in 
some localities than in others. It is also 
probable that a greater number leave 
the day schools when released by law 
than is ordinarily realized. This is indi- 
cated by Table 1, which was arranged 
by Walter E. Morgan, assistant super- 
intendent of public instruction and 
chief of the Division of Research and 
Statistics. 

The second grade has been used as 
a base for calculating percentages be- 
cause the first grade enrollment con- 
tinues to be much larger than the sec- 
ond grade enrollment. This is due to 
the number of failures in Grade 1. (In 
1919-20 there were 108,840 pupils in 
the first grade, and in 1920-21 there 
were 71,676 in the second grade. In 
1934-35 the first grade enrollment was 
113,217, while the second grade enroll- 
ment in 1935-36 was 89,180. Figures 
for the intervening years indicate a 
lessened tendency for pupils to pile up 
in grade one, due to better adapted 
educational programs, but the problem 
of which the figures are a symptom has 
not yet been entirely overcome. ) 

Certain pertinent factors could not 
be taken into account in the arrange- 
ment of the table. These are death rate, 
birth rate, migration, and emigration. 
Elimination figures can be reliable only 
when individuals are followed through 
the school. Account must be taken of 
drop-outs and what becomes of the pu- 


pils who leave. Accurate statistics must 
also consider additions to the enroll- 
ment due to migrations into the area 
under consideration. The table must 
therefore be interpreted with caution. 

It is likely that the variations in the 
percentages of enrollment from the 
third to the tenth grade do not indicate 
accurately the holding power of the 
school ; it is also likely that the varia- 
tions in percentages enrolled in the 
fifth grade, or in any other grade from 
three to ten, are due to extraneous fac- 
tors. By observation, however, we 
know definitely that the holding power 
of the school has increased continu- 
ously for these grades; we also know 
that retention in the high school is 
greater than it has ever been. 

For senior and four-year high 
schools, the significant aspects of the 
table are the drop in percentages which 
occurs in grades 11 and 12 and the con- 
sistency of the figures. It appears that 
approximately a fourth of all pupils 
who during any one year entered the 
public schools in California have been 
eliminated by the time they reach the 
eleventh grade; it also appears that an 
additional 10 per cent have left by the 
time the twelfth grade is reached. In 
other words, from 60 to 65 per cent of 
California pupils reach the twelfth 
grade; from 35 to 40 per cent leave 
school, for the most part, during the 
tenth, eleventh, or twelfth years. 

It appears that between a fourth and 
a fifth of each school generation enrolls 
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in the junior college. This is in addi- 
tion to the numbers that find their way 
into the freshman classes of regularly 
established four-year collegiate institu- 
tions. The last two rows of figures sup- 
port the common observation that two- 
thirds of the junior college enrollment 
is found in the first year, and one-third 
in the second. 
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Names Are Chosen for New 
Schools in Los Angeles.—The fol- 
lowing is quoted from the January, 
1937, number of The Educational 
Scene. 


“The Los Angeles Board of Educa- 
tion has just christened three new sen- 
ior and four new junior high schools. 
The choice of names leaves us a little 
breathless. In naming our largest new 
senior high school after Mrs. Susan M. 
Dorsey, the board is not only honoring 
her but honoring itself and the whole 
school department as well. It is refresh- 
ing to see that our silly and foolish 
rule that no educator is a good educa- 
tor until he is dead has been broken, 
and we hope it will never be heard of 
again. 

“In connection with the choice of 
Louis Pasteur and Florence Nightin- 
gale as names for two of our junior 
high schools, we ask—all in capitals— 
ARE THERE NO AMERICANS 
LEFT? Has no one ever heard of 
Jane Addams? Does she not mean in- 
finitely more to America and American 
children than the heroine of the Crim- 
ean War? If we want to honor science, 
how about Robert Millikan? Would it 
not be delightful to junior high school 
students to have the name of a real 
American over the door of the school 
and, best of all, invite him over while 
he is still alive for innumerable visits 
and conferences so that impressionable 
youth might not only read about but 
become personally acquainted with one 
of the world’s great personalities? 
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Have we forgotten the story of Mark 
Hopkins and the log? 

“Note: The other names chosen for 
senior high schools are Woodrow Wil- 
son and Calvin Coolidge. For junior 
high schools, Washington Irving and 
Samuel Gompers.” 


Y y ¢ 


Trade and Industrial Workers 
Meet in Sacramento.—Supervisors, 
directors, and teacher trainers in the 
fields of industrial arts and vocational 
trade and industrial education from 
the entire state of California attended 
the Annual Conference of Vocational 
Trade and Industrial and Industrial 
Arts Education and Teacher Training 
in Sacramento from March 1 to 6, 
1937. This important meeting was 
called by Supt. Walter F. Dexter at 
the request of the chief of the Bureau 
of Trade and Industrial Education of 
the California State Department of 
Education. 


One of the main topics of discussion 
at this important conference was the 
problem of apprentice training, which 
is gaining such widespread recognition 
throughout the state and country today, 
in labor and industrial organizations, as 
well as in industrial education circles. 
W. F. Patterson of the Federal Com- 
mittee on Apprentice Training was 
present at the conference and assisted 
in leading this discussion. On Wednes- 
day afternoon, March 3, representa- 
tives from labor and industry were in- 
vited to join the group for a general 
discussion of proposed apprentice pro- 
grams and methods of financing the 
apprentice programs from the federal 
and state vocational education funds. 


Problems of industrial arts and voca- 
tional education and teacher training 
were discussed at length, and reports 
on progressive programs in the several 
communities of the state were pre- 
sented by conference members. 
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